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rlEAR: 


MA RAINEY 


DEEP MOANING BLUES—TRAVELING BLUES 
JELLY BEAN BLUES—COUNTING THE BLUES 
SOON THIS MORNING—DON’T FISH IN MY SEA 
SEE SEE RIDER BLUES—JEALOUS HEARTED BLUES 
BLUES THE WORLD FORGOT (parts 1 & 2) 

NEW BO-WEAVIL BLUES—MOONSHINE BLUES 
MISERY BLUES—DEAD DRUNK BLUES 


LOVIE AUSTIN 


FROG TONGUE BLUES—JACKASS BLUES 

IN THE ALLEY BLUES—MERRY MAKERS TWINE 

STEPPIN’ ON THE BLUES—TRAVELIN’ BLUzS 
JELLY ROLL MORTON 


TIA JUANA—MAMAMITA 


DEAD MAN’S BLUES—LONDON BLUES Soles 
MUDDY WATER BLUES-—BIG FAT HAM 

HIGH SOCIETY—FISH TAIL BLUES 

KANSAS CITY STOMPS—GRANDPA'S SPELLS 


BIG FAT HAM—JELLY ROLL BLUES 
TOM CAT—KING PORTER STOMP-with Oliver 


STATE STREET RAMBLERS 
WITH ROY PALMER 
GEORGIA GRIND—RICHMOND STOMP 


WILL EZELL 


PITCHIN’ BOOGIE—JUST CAN’T STAY HERE 
BARRELHOUSE WOMAN—HEIFER DUST 


TOMMY LADNIER 
LAZY DADDY BLUES—JELLY ROLL BLUES 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 


WILDFLOWER RAG—MIDNIGHT STOMP 
SQUEEZE ME—NEW DOWN HOME RAG 


ALL ABOVE RECORDS NOW AVAILABLE, 7/6 EACH 


From your Local Record Store or C.O.D. from 


65, Bramber Road, W. Kensington, 


LONDON, W. 14. 
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SIDNEY BECHET 


In the days 


Nick’s in the Village continues to be, as it 
always has been, in fact, one of New York’s 
livelier jazz locations. In_ fulfilling this 
useful function, it has, of course, been 
governed by the principles of its founder, the 
late Nick Rongetti, in his time an ardent 
Dixieland fancier. As a result of pursuing a 
relatively fixed policy musically, Nick’s hs 
reaped the benefits of a patina-laden atmo- 
sphere, becoming thus a kind of righteous 
shrine in the minds of mouldy firemen. 
Consequently, while other spots about town 
may, in these unsettled times, sing the blues 
financially, complaining of the fluctuations 
produced by Lent, Easter, Decoration Day, 
the Fourth of July, Labour Day and kindred 
events, Nick’s seems to be immune to the 
usual seasonal cycles, so much so that the 
casual visitor is sometimes surprised to find 
himself compelled to elbow his way through 
chattering knots of jazz-lovers in order to 
reach the bar. 


Today, | don’t pretend to get out and 
around as much as formerly, and hence | 
don’t frequent Nick’s as | did a dozen years 
ago, when, if my recollections serve me, 
scotch and soda could be had at 40c. a glass. 
Perhaps | have been preoccupied with 
‘dropping diaper pins and asterisks,’’ as 
Charles Edward Smith once put it. Perhaps | 
have grown prematurely old and decrepit. 
Perhaps, and | think it’s a good deal more 
likely, perhaps | simply fail to perceive the 
present possibilities of an evening at Nick’s, 
reminded as | so often am of its highly 
glamorous past. For, to my way of thinking, 
its heyday coincided with the memorable 
period when Sidney Bechet was the central 
figure about whom the whole place seemed to 
revolve. Indeed, and as far as | am concerned, 


By KAY C. THOMPSON. 


Sidney, at that time, was more symbolic of 
Nick’s than Nick himself. 


As a matter of fact, looking back, | can recall 


only three persons whose images have 


retained all of their original focus and 
definition ; Sidney, Zutty Singleton and 
Nick, in that order. The rest, if not forgotten 
altogether, have become blurred and _ in- 
distinct about the edges. It should be fully 
understood by my readers that | am not 
seeking to summon the impressions of a single 
occasion, for during Sidney’s lengthy sojourn, 
| was in and out of Nick’s, on the average, 
three and four nights a week, my record for 
attendance being eight visits within a span 
of seven days. | do, come to think of it, 
remember having spoken one or two times to 
Bobby Hackett, commiserating him on 
having fallen through a drum, or some similar 
bit of misfortune. But as for the others, the 
Pee Wees, Buds and Eddies, of them, | have 
not the faintest recollection whatsoever. 


of “NICKS” 


Undoubtedly, this state of affairs owes itself 
to the fact that Sidney, apart from Zutty and 
Nick, was the only one who really mattered 
to me, jazz-musically, from which it should 
be plain that | was a considerable devotee of 
Sidney and his soprano sax, and if, in recent 
years Tallulah Bankhead has appeared to 
succed me in the role of No. | fan, it is, | 
assure you, only by default. More lately, as 
Mr. Smith explained, | have been less glorious- 
ly engaged. 
Sidney and Zutty. 


While it is true that Sidney subsequently 
became my first close friend among New 
Orleans pioneers, he was not my first 
introduction to good jazz. Having played 
piano professionally for a number of years in 
different cities around the country, it might 
be said that | had been exposed to an un- 
common amount. Somewhat curiously, | 
learned the news that Sidney had opened at 
Nick’s through rather roundabout means. 
At the time, my husband (actually, we were 
then not yet married, but I’ll refer to him as 
such) was doing post-graduate work at 
Columbia University in association with 
J. Kiesler, one of our most distinguished 
architects and designers. Knowing of my 
interest in jazz, knowing, too, that | had been 
investigating its early origins, Kiesler mention- 
ed one afternoon to my husband that he and 
Alexander King had been to Nick’s the night 
before to hear Sidney. King, it will be 
remembered, was connected at that period 
with LIFE magazine, and ultimately the visit 
just described materialised in the form of 
the now-famous LIFE spread. On the 
strength of Kiesler’s recommendation, we 
went to Nick’s the very next night, and 
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though in the telling it may sound anti- 
climatic, we sat entranced until closing time. 
During the evening, quite melted by our wild 
applause, Sidney came to our table several 
times during intermissions, at one point 
bringing Zutty, whom he introduced as his 
‘‘ partner.’’ For a variety of reasons their 
musical alliance, at best an uneasy truce, was 
doomed to be short-lived, but during its 
brief existence, | must say, it was productive 
of some of the finest small band jazz | ever 
heard. 


The only reason we didn’t go to Nick’s 
every night to listen to Sidney, to talk with 
him until all hours of the morning, was that | 
was frequently busy myself hacking around, 
as | called it, appearing in hotels, night clubs, 
floor shows and performing numerous stints 
for radio, as well as some early television for 
N.B.C., at a time when the head of that 
organisation worked in his shirt sleeves, 
pushing spotlights, and making himself 
useful in other ways. However, during the 
immediate period under discussion, | enjoyed 
what might be termed a sinecure. Two days 
a week, | played at the Colony Club on Park 
Avenue, the roster of which included a 
number of prominent women, such as Mrs. 
Wendell Willkie, Mrs. Myron C. Taylor, 
and many others. On Saturdays, | played for 
an hour each morning over WHN, a local 
radio station. The show on which I was heard— 
and | wince today whenever | think of it — 
was an atrocity sponsored by Hearns Dept. 
Stores. Known as the *‘ Hearns Kiddie Radio 
Programme,’’ it offered children of all ages, 
sizes, shapes and smells, who acted, danced, 
played and sang off-key in the most incredible 
manner. 


Hold Tight. 

One of my least enviable chores for Hearns 
was that of preparing a bright and cheerful 
arrangement which the tots would use each 
week by way of opening and closing the day’s 
horrors. These was no escape from this 
musically distasteful task ; it faced me with 
pitiless regularity. Quite by chance, it fell 
to Sidney to relieve me, at least temporarily, 
of concocting fresh solutions. At Nick’s, he 
had been heavily featuring a new number 
called Hold Tight. Attracted, at the first 
blush, by the prospect of filling the mouths of 
babes and sucklings with its double-entendres, 
1 prevailed upon him to lend me a copy, and if 
| am correct, the Hearns Kiddies, blissfully 
unaware of its obscenities, were among the 


‘FATS’ WALLER 
DISCOGRAPHY 


Price 1/9. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 
28, Ladbroke Square, London, 
W. 11. 


first, if not the very first, to launch it over 
the air. Our rendition was, in fact, such a 
thorough-going success that we were required 
to repeat it for some weeks straight, until 
at last, the censors, by then fully alerted to 
what was going on, took cognizance, banning 
the number once and for all. 


Though few people may realise it, the 
original copies of Hold Tight had listed Sidney 
among its several composers, but as | recollect, 
since the composition had been put together 
out of spare parts that had long been in 
public domain, a dispute soon arose over its 
authorship. As a result of conflicting claims, 
earlier copies were withdrawn, and when 
newer ones were issued, by some alchemy 
peculiar to the publishing business, Sidney’s 
name was deleted. In spite of this, Sidney 
continued to play Hold Tight at Nick’s as 
though his life depended upon it. Indeed, 
without too much urging, he would fre- 
quently get up and sing it as well, with such 
effectiveness thatl have sometimes wondered 
whether Hold Tight didn’t do as much for 
Nick’s in those days as another novelty, The 
Music Goes Round and Round, did for one of 
our better known 52nd Street establishments 
that the last | knew or cared was featuring 
strip tease in place of live music. 


Jungle Drums. 

It was along about this time — December, 
1938 — that Sidney and |, imbued with the 
idea of bringing jazz to the people, and, 
egged on by my husband, undertook to doa 
concert. The ‘‘pee-pul’’ in this case 
consisted of some 1,200 old ladies, the 
occasion in question being a_ high-flying 
clambake in honour of Anne Morgan, J. P. 
Morgan’s sister. The site of this little known 
and hitherto unrecorded event was the grand 
ballroom of the American Woman’s Club 
on West 57th Street (now the Henry Hudson 
Hotel), of which it happened that Miss 
Morgan was then the President and of which 
it happened that | was then a resident. 
Presumably, these happenstances will explain 
how Sidney and | happened to find ourselves 
involved in a project of this kind. 


In those days, and | suppose that | had 
better confess it at once, | had as many 
theories about jazz, from which | had yet to 
be dissuaded by New Orleans friends, as a 
dog has fleas. Among others, | entertained 
a number of boozy notions about jazz’s 
African origins, which | won’t take time to 
detail here, except to say that they were the 
familiar ones afflicting some of my long-eared 
colleagues today. However, | refer to the 
matter in passing for it may possibly account 
for the fact that Sidney and | appeared as a 
trio, the third member of which was a 
disconsolate youth, named Morris, who 
played a lone tom-tom of beer keg propor- 
tions, using a pair of felt-headed mallets. 
Originally, | had envisaged Zutty, belabouring 
a hollowed-out log, and employing a couple 
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of elephant tusks, or maybe the jawbone of 
an ass. But, alas ! the united front which he 
and Sidney presented nightly at Nick’s had 
commenced to reveal cracks indicative of 
more subterranean strains and stresses. 
Consequently, Sidney felt obliged to recruit 
a more congenial temperament. From what 
musty attic, basement, or pawnshop window, 
he and Morris retrieved the percussion 
instrument for which we finally settled, in 
the absence of something more formidable 
still, | cannot rightfully say. All that | can 
state with any definite assurance is that the 
concert itself, after lengthy rehearsals, was 
gratefully received, even though the audience 
included only three certified music-lovers : 
my husband, Hughes Panassie, then a house- 
guest of sorts of Milton Mezzrow, and 
Hughes’ secretary. At that, there may have 
been, technically speaking, a fourth feverish 
spectator, John Paul Stack, the club’s banquet 
manager and an old pal of mine, who, over- 
whelmed by Sidney’s talents, thoughtfully 
supplied us with liquid refreshments. 


The Bird. 

Thus far my reminiscences of Nick’s in the 
days of Sidney have, | fear, followed a some- 
what personalized vein, and there must be a 
dozen more worthy tales upon which | ought 
to enlarge. Not least among them is the one 
about the Thanksgiving turkey which Nick 
presented to Sidney in token of his warm 
esteem. This welcome incident took place 
on the last Wednesday night before the last 
Thursday of November, 1938. Earlier that 
same evening, | had appeared at a benefit in 
conjunction with the Hearns Kiddies before 
a vociferous assembly of Bronx Elks, their 
wives and families. As soon as | had been paid 
off in cash, we made our customary bee-line 
for Nick’s, arriving a trifle breathlessly, just 
after midnight. That particular evening, the 
lid was really off, and after we had helped to 
put the joint to bed, as the saying goes, 
Sidney, my husband, and I, being of one mind, 
decided to wrestle his edible loot uptown to 
his home, where his wife and mother-in-law 
were hungrily awaiting our arrival. 

Since the subject of this narrative had been 
reliably reported to tip the beam at 26 
pounds, it proved no easy matter. Somehow, 
the 8th Avenue subway seemed at 4 a.m. to be 
unusually crowded, and in the confusion, the 
four of us tended to get separated from one 
another. However, the high point of the 
expedition did not occur until we attemp- 
ted to change at I25th Street from an 
Express to a Local. At that moment, the 
turkey’s legs became meshed in a pair of 
subway doors, and how we ever succeeded 
in extricating them, Heaven only knows. 
1 do recall, though, that this misadventure 
must have caused the bird to lose considerable 
weight, for when we placed its ruffled carcase 
on the scales of the delicatessen around the 
corner from Sidney’s apartment, it registered 
a lot less than Nick had led us to believe ! 
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LOOKING 


p soting back over the years, it seems that | 

have lived a long time with jazz music. | 
knew it well in the days when record collec- 
ting was quite a serious interest, and | knew 
it when you would have been a smart 
operator if you could have made even so much 
as the odd drink out of it. But one thing was 
certain—if you were active in the jazz field, 
it was because you were an enthusiast. 


But those twenty odd years of listening and 
talking about jazz have put me right out of 
date with this new age of dance band swing, 
progressive jive, slick promotion and all its 
attendant sales talk and boloney. 

Around 1930 | was eagerly buying up the 
latest Tin Pan Alley ragtime numbers. | used 
to play all of ’em, from Ukele Lady to There’s 
A Blue Ridge Round My Heart, Virginia. In 
fact, me and my ukele were great favourites 
amongst the girls, especially come party time. 

But, as | say, that was quite a while back, 
and I’ve settled down now to a more or less 
respectable middle age. The only trouble 
is that there’s a smell around the place now. 
The jazz clubs are packed, for the most part, 
with youngsters bubbling with energy and 
eagerness to jive. On rare occasions an 
old-timer looks in, stands about in a be- 
wildered kind of way, and wanders out again 
to the nearest pub for a pint to ease the 
Strain. 

In my younger days we took our pints of 
beer into the rhythm club and listened to a 
record recital about jazz. We argued with 
our friends about jazz. We exchanged 
records, and had ourselves a whale of a time. 

Nowadays, its all so horribly different. 
There’s an organisation composed of pro- 
motors, and only the odd brave spirit runs a 
club for the love of it. It’s a business, boy, 
and to hell with the weakest. You can’t 
run aclub on record recitals. You’ve got to 
make money. You’ve got to make it pay. 

So it all pays. But there’s no fun in it any 
more. Bands, comperes, promoters, critics 
and guest artists disagree with each other ; 
fight unbecomingly for right of place ; and 
the real jazz lover stays home with his 
collection. 

There’s a new bunch of critics trying to 
attract attention too, | see. Another sign of 
the times, maybe. The trouble is that jazz is 
quite a big thing these days. It’s commercial 
now. The B.B.C. give it peak listening time 
and are regularly demanding groups of 
London ‘‘ jazzmen.’’ The gramophone best- 
sellers are dixie-styled pops like Pee Wee 
Hunt’s Twelfth St. Rag, Teressa Brewer’s 
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persistent Music, Music, Music, or Rose 
Murphy’s Busy Line. Stan Kenton reigns head 
of the Capitol lists. Humphrey Lyttelton 
takes over the Parlophone 1950 Rhythm Style 
Series. The London Jazz Club is one of the 
show spcts of London’s West End. 

Ugly Sister. 

This Bop music, for instance. A musicians’ 
hobby horse, if ever there was one. A bastard, 
from the pre-war jam session out of Bartock, 
it lives by its wits and gets away with murder 
most of the time. A rather strange ugly 
sister to jazz, with none of the wild sombre 
beauty of Bartock and his colleagues, and 
certainly none of the feeling and natural 
grace of good jazz. 

So now we are in the middle of a great plug 
for Bop and the ‘‘ new music.’’ If we think 
it is ugly or grotesque, we are told that the 
fault is with us. Our ignorance is to blame. 
Weare informed, in the most tactful manner, 
that it takes the advanced ear of a musician 
to understand its intricate glory. This, they 
say, is the NEW music, the NEW JAZZ. 

These new prophets, these modern guides 
to jazz, beat their chests in an effort to 
proclaim their fitness to teach. What of 
their fitness to learn ? 

This bewhiskered pretence that the hen is 
the only judge of the egg she lays is only one 
sign of the critical adolescence they cannot 
avoid. Despite the fact that, in every form of 
art the creators were never honoured for 
their ability to judge, these new stars in the 
jazz world of today consider themselves 
masters of both sides. 

For make no mistake about it, this is an 
essential point in criteria. Because, if we are 
to accept the suggestion that only the creator 
or the ‘“‘giver’’ can have the right to 
criticise, then the role of the layman, the 
listener, or the ‘‘ receiver ’’ is relegated to 
that of a voiceless, dormant customer. 
Which is absurd. 

In fact, | will go much further than that. 
As | have said, and it can be well borne out 
by facts, in the vaster field of art, and of art 
criticism, the judges have been drawn mainly 
from the ‘‘ receivers,’ whilst the job of 
creating has been left to the ‘ givers.’’ 
These two very separate functions in art of all 
kinds seldom mix. 

Art, a creative thing, in all its forms is 
directed towards the enlightened public. 
The artists, and most especially the great 
artists, have a full time job on their hands. 
They dedicate themselves to their ideals, to 
their own attempt to achieve perfection, and 
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to the matter of ‘‘ giving.’’ In order to do 
this their own perspective is narrowed, and 
they need to become self-interested and, 
indeed, self-critical. BUT their own perspec- 
tive, which is one of the tools of their trade, 
prevents them acting in any way as a profes- 
sional judge of the ideals and the work of 
others. 


That role has to fall on the shoulders of the 
few who elect, or are elected, to be spokes- 
men and guides to the public, who are finally 
to accept or reject the work of the artist. 


So it would appear to me, remembering 
the old days and the happy-go-lucky way of it 
all, that jazz interests are the worse for the 
changes that have taken place since | first 
began to buy Louis Armstrong and Bix. 
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GLENN MILLER’S UPTOWN HALL GANG. 
Please Don’t Talk About Me (1232)/Someday 
Sweetheart (1234). 

(Esquire 10.053) 

Two more sides recorded by a section of 
the late Glenn Miller’s A.E.F. band, plus a 
few French musicians. Both these suffer from 
poor recording and neither has much drive or 
swing, the performances being purely 
mechanical. First side sounds busked and the 
intonation, specially of Bernie Privin on 
trumpet, leaves much to be desired. Peanuts 
Hucko on clarinet comes out best on this one. 
Reverse receives straightforward treatment 
and is not very inspired. Peanuts Hucko 
sounds like Benny Goodman, and just as cold ; 
Mel Powell tinkles away tastefully, and there 
is a rather indifferent trumpet solo from 
Bernie Privin. Django Reinhardt is on guitar, 
but you wouldn’t know it. Though better 
than the previous coupling, this is still not 
among the best of these French ABC record- 
ings. 

GEORGE SHEARING. 
You Are Too Beautiful/Good To The Last Bop. 
MGM. 270. 

Backed by ‘bass and drums, George gives 
the delightful Rodgers and Hart number his 
usual impeccable treatment. His interpreta- 
tion is more or less simple and straightfor- 
ward, and yet with a minimum of embellish- 
ment he gives a highly distinctive and 
inimitable performance. The reverse, an 
original by George, is played by his Quintet, 
and features solos by electric guitar and 
vibraphone, with some really outstanding 
work from George himself on piano-accordion 
and piano. 

HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Hopfrog /Snake Rag. 
Parlophone R3286. 

When Humphrey Lyttelton said that he 
thought Snake Rag was the best record his 
band had made, he was guilty of a typically 
British understatement, for this is not only 
the best record this band have made, but it is 
undoubtedly the best jazz record ever to have 
been made in this country. 

It is a true record of hot music. Everyone 
in the band pull their weight to their utter- 
most and the result is a record which swings 
from the word go, and which builds up to the 
perfect climax. All praise to all concerned, 
and that includes a hearty pat on the back for 
those excellent recording engineers at Abbey 
Road. 

The Lyttelton’s original on the back is 
almost as good. It is quite an unusual 
composition and every time | play it, | seem 


to come across a new facet in its makeup. 
The front line, as usual, play wonderfully 
well, with Keith Christie being outstanding. 
THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE BAND. 
High Society(46)/Nothing Ain’t Right (44). 
Tempo AS53.) 

Two more spirited sides from the Dutch 
Swing College boys recorded whilst they 
were over here on a visit last July. The 
musical content isn’t too high on these — in 
fact it’s rather below previous issues by this 
band — but nevertheless these boys have the 
right idea and play with a real jazz feeling 
in the Dixieland rather than New Orleans 
style. 

In spite of some good trumpet on the first 
side, the performance as a whole is rather 
offset by some poor intonation, particularly 
in the last chorus, and the clarinet soloist’s 
ideas are inclined to out-match his technique ; 
also the ensemble playing is far from clean. 
The reverse is a blues and a much better 
effort in spite of its modest title. Curiously 
enough, this band, unlike so many semi-pro. 
outfits, seems happier at slow tempo. 
Trumpet, clarinet and piano are all good and 
the trombone fills in effectively. 

Pa 
LEO PARKER’S ALL STARS. 
EI Sino/Wild Leo. 
(Savoy 912.) 

Interesting bop performances by players 
who really understand the idiom. The first 
side has solos by Parker on baritone saxo- 
phone, and Gene Ammons on tenor saxo- 


phone, with some outstanding trumpet work 
by Howard McGhee. Parker and Ammons 
are again featured on the second side, and 
there is an excellent piano solo by an unidenti- 
fied player. The un-named rhythm section 


plays well on both sides. 
TAS. 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Slider /She’s A Wine-O. 
(H.M.V. B9891.) 


When there is so much good stuff on those 
shelves at Hayes, it does seem a dreadfu! pity 
to issue such a record as this. There was a 
time when Basie had a fine band, and a 
following to go with it, but that time has now 
passed. 

The brass still sound all right, and Rushing 
can still sing a good blues, but this really 


isn’t very good. 


FLETCHER HENDERSON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
When You Do What You Do/One Of These Days. 
(Tempo R28.) 


Two commercial sides by that great 
Henderson band which included such famous 
names as Louis Armstrong, Charlie Green, 
Buster Bailey, Don Redman, Colman Hawkins 
and Kaiser Marshall. 

It is courageous of the Tempo people to 
issue this, for, although it is worth a place in 
any collection, | don't suppose it will sell in 
these revivalist days. 

Armstrong the Great has a solo on both 
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Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


sides, and, if that is not enough, he shares a 
break on Days with Marshall and Green 
which is alone worth the money. 

Sot 


LOVIE AUSTIN BLUES SERENADERS. 
Merry Makers Twine/In The Alley Blues. 
(Jazz Coll. L30.) 


TOMMY LADNIER AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Lazy Daddy Blues/Jelly Roll Blues. 
(Jazz Coll. L21.) 

The personnels for these sides are more or 
less identical, excepting that Johnny Dodds 
is on the Austin whilst Jimmy O’Bryant plays 
clarinet on the Ladnier. 

Both records were recorded in Chicago 
and serve as good documentaries as to the 
type of jazz being played by the small coloured 
bands of that period (1925-1926). 

Dodds plays delightfully on the very slow 
Alley Blues, whilst the oddly named reverse 
shows off the great Ladnier in one of his 
‘‘ dirty ’’ moods. There is a vocal to this side 
incidentally. It should have shed some light 
on the queer title, but as | cannot hear one 
single word, it doesn’t help much. 

The Ladnier record should have been 
labelled, ‘‘ Edmonia Henderson with orch. 
accom.’’, as both sides are fully taken up with 
the blues singing of that admirable young 
lady. 

I sincerely hope that the Jelly Roll side won't 
lead to any more of that indelicate corres- 
pondence which we received the last time 
that name was mentioned between these 
pages. The ideas, as to what the words 
meant, that some people had were really 
quite extraordinary ! 


MICK MULLIGAN’S MAGNOLIA JAZZ 
BAND. 
Shine/King Of The Zulus. 
(Tempo A59.) 

Inasmuch as these are Mulligan’s first 
records, we must attach some importance to 
them, as this band are undoubtedly going to 
play an important role in the British jazz 
scene in the months to come. 

The band have great personality, and they 
do try in some ways to be original, but these 
sides show neither of those attributes. 

Mulligan himself plays well enough on Shine, 
and that hairy colossus of the grunt-iron, 
Owen Maddock, ourps away with some 
earnest endeavour and show of rhythm ; 
but nevertheless the sides disappoint. 

Part of the trouble would seem to be the 
balance, or lack of it, in the recording studio. 
The trombone is for the most part inaudible, 
and if | hadn’t read the label, | wouldn’t have 
known the band boasted a pianist. 

This band will do very much better than 
this ; and very soon, too, | hope. 

Sil. 


LENNIE TRISTANO. 
Judy /Subconscious-Lee. 
(Melodisc 1110.) 

The first side, which is based on the chords 
of Don’t Blame Me, is played by a Quartet 
consisting of : Lee Konitz, alto saxophone ; 
Billy Bauer, guitar ; Arnold Fishkin, bass ; 
and Tristano on piano. The latter’s work is 
always interesting — modern, and_ highly 
imaginative — but when Konitz joins in the 
resulting noise becomes somewhat dirgeful, 
and some of the end parts of the side are very 
messy. On the reverse, which is based on 
What Is This Thing Called Love, the above group 
is augmented by the addition of Shelly 
Manne on drums, who turns in a first-rate 
performance. This is much the better side, 
consisting of a series of solos by Tristano, 
Bauer and Konitz. It moves along well, and 
is full of good ideas. 

MUGGSY SPANIER’S DIXIELAND BAND. 
You're Lucky To Me/Feather Brain Blues. 
(Tempo ASI). 

Both these sides were recorded for 
Manhattan on March Ist, 1945, and are 
reasonably good examples of what has become 
known as Nicksieland music. Neither is 
exactly inspired, but both have good moments 
and some excellent trumpet playing from 
Muggsy himself. First side is a good tune and 
the band make a very competent job of it 
with Muggsy’s trumpet leading the ensemble 
with a fine drive. However, the band never 
really get going, which is a pity, as you have 
the feeling that they could if they weren’t 
feeling so tired ! 

Reverse opens with Haggart whistling 
against some typical and excellent plunger 
mute trumpet from Muggsy ; rather reminis- 
cent of Relaxin’ At The Touro. Pee Wee 
squawks away uncertainly, but Ernie Caceres’ 
baritone playing helps the rhythm section no 
end. A good side, this, and well worth spin- 
ning. 

SISTER ERNESTINE B. WASHINGTON. 
The Lord Will Make A Way/Does Jesus Care. 

(Melodisc 1102.) 


Splendid examples of Negro religious 
singing — full of fervour and_ intensely 
rhythmical. Sister Washington is in the 


finest traditions of blues singers — she has 
the characteristic enunciation, the forceful 
delivery and the inherent feeling for rhythm— 
but her views confine her work to purely 
religious subjects. The accompaniment by 
Bunk Johnson’s Jazz Band is perfectly fitted 
to the mood of her performance, which is one 
of complete sincerity and deep religious 
feeling. On each side the band take an 
ensemble chorus, with the Johnson horn well 
to the fore. 


BG, 
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Royal Roost 
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PREVIN 
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Accompaniment 
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JOE RUSHTON’S CALIFORNIA RAMBLERS. 
Ja Da/Oh Baby. 
(Tempo A61-7/6.) 

Another two good dixieland sides from the 
Jump label, who would seem to shuffle these 
boys about with some dexterity. This time 
bass-saxist Joe Rushton is the leader, but the 
rest of the Hollywood coterie are about the 
same, with the exception of a new trumpeter 
in the person of Nick Cochrane, and a new 
pianist by the name of Marvin Ash. 

Their brand of dixie is very neat and clean 
and should offend no one. Ja Da,—half slow, 
half fast — is noteworthy for a long solo by 
Brad Gowans, and a delicate and interesting 
piano piece from Ash. The reverse is a tune 
which doesn’t get played enough for me, and 
these boys kick it along nicely. Rushton and 
Rosy McHargue split a chase chorus, and 
Cochrane and Gowans share another. If you 
were a Hackett fan a few years back, you'll 
go for Cochrane, but all these boys know 
what dixie is all about, and, more important, 
are still able to play that brand of jazz with 


zest and authority. 
5.1. 


THE CASTLE CITY JAZZ BAND. 
Kansas City Torch/Down In Jungle Town. 
(Tempo A60-7/6.) 

Perhaps there is some joke here which | 
have failed to see, for this just sounds to me 
like the uttermost corn and | can see no 
reason for its issue. K.C.T. is the real old 
razz-a-me-tazz complete with horrible vocal 
to boot. The backing is a !ittle better, but 
the band don’t seem to be able to make up 
their minds if the music they play stems from 
New Orleans, Hollywood, or New York. 
Anyway, north, south, east or west, they 
don’t play it very well. 

5.1. 
STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA. 
Lonesome Road (5482)/Trajectories (5483). 
(Capitol CLI1001.) 
Theme For Sunday (5480) /Cuban Episode (5485). 
(Capitol CLI 1002.) 

These four twelve inch sides by the new 
Kenton orchestra were recorded on February 
10th of this year and are all from the eight- 
sided American Capitol album INNOVATIONS 
IN MODERN MUSIC. 

Although both Stan Kenton and arranger 
Pete Rugolo must be given credit for trying 
to get out of the rut and present a new 
interpretation of music in the modern jazz 
pattern, much of the music on these sides is 
pretentious and merely Whiteman symphonic 
style brought up to date. With the addition 
of a large string section, Kenton has taken 
his progressive jazz out of even that medium 
and dressed it up with some largely un- 
becoming and hackneyed modern classical 
overtones. Indeed, much of it sounds like 
film background music borrowed from Max 
Steiner. 

Lonesome Road, which is largely vocal by 


June Christy, suffers from over-arranging, 
thereby completely destroying the character 
of this simple and pleasant old spiritual-type 
ballad song. The whole record is a constant 
battle between voice and accompaniment, 
with the latter winning out through sheer 
noise. The reverse is rather better, though 
pretentious in spots, and the musicianship is 
excellent throughout.  Pizzicato strings 
counterpoint brass, and the modern classical 
influence is very apparent with a dash of 
Tchaikovsky for good measure. 

Theme For Sunday was composed by Stan 
and is played in quasi-concerto style with all 
the usual tricks — strings to the fore in typical 
film music style a la Richard Addinsell. This 
record, to me at any rate, depicts the final 
scene where the struggling jazz composer has 
not only regained the girl, but also has had 
his work accepted and played by a two- 
hundred piece orchestra at Carnegie Hall. 
Yes, it’s as original as that! After all this 
pretentious stuff, Cuban Episode is like a cool, 
fresh breeze, and is quite the best of the four 
sides thanks mostly to Carlos Vidal, who 
plays bongo drums, sings, shouts and generally 
enjoys himself throughout. The colourful 
arrangement has real atmosphere and the 
exciting changes of tempo and exotic cuban 
rhythms build up to a good climax. Contrast 
and effect are used here to some purpose. 

Since writing the above review Capitol 
have issued two further 12-inch sides from 
Kenton’s Innovations In Modern Music, details 
as follows : Incident In Jazz/Solitaire (Capitol 
CLI1003), trombone solo on latter side by 
Milt Bernhardt. 

CLARENCE WILLIAMS ORCHESTRA. 
New Down Home Rag/Squeeze Me. 
(Jazz Collector L32.) 

The Rag (part of Tin Roof Blues) is note- 
worthy for some real old world sax-team 
work, plus a chorus by atrumpeter who might 
be Joe Oliver. 

The reverse is rnuch better. The recording 
is excellent and the general scheme of things 
much more aligned to jazz. In addition to 


KAY STARR 


Oliver, who | have never heard recorded 
better, there is some spanking tuba playing 
by Cyrus St. Clair, plus some good trombone 
by a player whose name is shrouded in 
obscurity. 
STATE STREET RAMBLERS. 
Cootie Stomp/Weary Way Blues. 
(Tempo R18.) 

(Nat Dominique, tpt ; Jimmy Bertrand, 
washbd. ; Johnny Dodds, clit.; Jimmy 
Blythe, pno.) 

THE DIXIE FOUR. 

Kentucky Stomp/St. Louis Man. 

(Jazz Collector L26.) 

(Jimmy Blythe, pno. ; John Lindsay, bass ; 
J. Bertrand, washbd.) 


JIMMY BLYTHE’S RAGAMUFFINS. 
Messin’ Around/Adam’s Apple. 
(Jazz Collector L28.) 
(Freddy Keppard, tpt. ; Johnny Dodds, clt. ; 
J. Blythe, pno., and others.) 

These sides have quite a lot in common, 
inasmuch as they are all examples of that 
happy Negro music of the 1920’s. They all 
utilise a washboard and the rhythm is solid 
even if some of the musicianship displayed is 
a trifle on the rough side. 

Cootie Stomp is good for Dodds and some 
nice piano, but its backing becomes a little 
tedious. 

The Dixie Four (minus one ?) are all piano, 
out of tune bass and lusty shouts, but are 
good fun. If you are a fan of Blythe (count me 
in on that), then this is worth having. 

There are not many recorded examples of 
Keppard to hand, so | suppose you had better 
have this one by the Ragamuffins, but frankly 
| find it rather boring. 


KAY STARR. 
If | Could Be With You (600)/Flow Gently, 
Sweet Afton (5165). 
(Capitol CL13299.) 

The first side, recorded March 30th, 1945, 
marked Kay Starr’s first Capitol recording 
and it was also one of her first sides with a 
strictly jazz accompaniment ; in this case 
provided by the International Jazzmen, a 
house group which included such names as 
Benny Carter, Coleman Hawkins, Bill 
Coleman, Buster Bailey, Nat Cole, Oscar 
Moore and Max Roach in the personnel. 

This fine old tune, sometimes known as 
One Hour, receives spirited treatment from 
Kay, who sings it in her usual husky, forth- 
right manner with both warmth and feeling. 
Sandwiched between her vocals are some 
excellent solos, notably from Benny Carter, 
Coleman Hawkins and Bill Coleman, while 
Nat Cole plays some very tasty Hines-like 
piano, supported by good rhythm section. 
Though perhaps not quite so exhilarating as 
Kay’s other version of this tune dueted with 
Wingy Manone on Ara, this is, nevertheless, 
well worth having. 
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or 
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JAMES ASMAN 


THE LONDON JAZZ 
CLUB RECORD SHOP 


82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood, N.W.8 


(3 minutes from St. Johns Wood Tube) 
Phone : PRI 6725 


If, however, you prefer Bop - 
or “Progressive” Music - 
CALL AND SEE US 
or send for our 
“MUSIC FOR MODERNS” 
Mailing List 


for 


The reverse was recorded on November 
12th last year, and Kay is supported by Red 
Nichols and his Five Pennies. It is nowhere 
as good as the first side although Kay sings 
this ballad tune very pleasantly. 

KING OLIVER’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Zulu’s Ball/Workingman Blues. 
(Tempo R29.) 

lf your heart leaps at every King Oliver 
reissue, it will fall with a thud when you hear 
this one, which can only be described as a 
travesty of the work of this great band. The 
original was recorded in 1923, for Gennett, 
and one can only surmise that the copy from 
which the Tempo reissue was dubbed must 
have been played incessantly for the last 
twenty-seven years. The extraneous surface 
noise is almost past belief, and this, coupled 
with the poor recording and distortion of the 
original, doesn’t leave much music. If you 
can bear to listen, you will find that the first 
side is entirely ensemble work, but the 
reverse has an interesting series of breaks, 
and some brief snatches of Oliver cornet at 
the end. | believe there is some doubt as to 
whether Buster Bailey or Johnny Dodds 
played clarinet, and Johnny St. Cyr or Bill 
Johnson played banjo on this disc, but as it 
is impossible to hear anyhow, | don’t suppose 
it matters much. 

EG: 

PEGGY LEE WITH CAPITOL JAZZMEN. 

Ain’t Goin’ No Place (172)/That Old Feeling (174) 

(Capitol CL13298.) 

Two excellent sides by versatile Peggy Lee, 
who sings on these the way she did with 
Benny Goodman in her pre-Capitol days. 
Recorded January 7th, 1944, in Hollywood, 
both sides are from the American Capitol 
album New American Jazz, and for the 
discographically minded, master 173 is 
Someday Sweetheart by the Capitol Jazzmen 
sans Peggy. 

First side, though a little sophisticated, is 
in familiar blues form and Peggy sings well, 
ably supported by the Capitol Jazzmen, 
another Capitol recording unit featuring such 
well known players as Barney Bigard, Shorty 
Sherock, Eddie Miller, Les Robinson, Pete 
Johnson and Nick Fatool. Both Barney and 
Eddie solo pleasantly on this side. Reverse 
is a slow tempo version of the old pop of the 
middle thirties. It’s very tastefully sung 
by Peggy with celeste accompaniment from 
Stan Wrightsman (who replaces Pete Johnson 
on this side), and neat fill-ins from Eddie 
Miller. A good coupling for those who like 
tasteful jazz, drawing-room style. 

THE STEVE RACE BOP GROUP. 
Bugle Call Bop/Marzipan. 
(Paxton PR513.) 
Vertigo/Microcosmo. 
(Paxton PR514.) 

Steve has a group of outstanding English 

musicians playing with him on these two 


LEON RAPPOLO. 


couplings, and on the whole the results are 
highly satisfactory. In parts the ensemble 
playing lacks integration, no doubt due to the 
fact that the group is not an established unit, 
but assembled for the session, however this 
is amply compensated for in the high quality 
of the solo work. | think the outstanding 
performance comes from Leon Calvert on 
trumpet (his solos on Bugle Call Bop and 
Marzipan are excellent) but all the solo work 
is worthy of carefui consideration, and one 
cannot but be impressed with the outstanding 
musicianship of these players. My own favour- 
ite of the four sides is Vertigo, an original by 
Steve, which is a good tune, taken at a nice, 
easy tempo. 

Te. 


(continued on page 17) 
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EDITORIAL. 


A: you will see from the enclosed _ 
leaflet we are soliciting your support 
for an all-out drive for fresh subscribers. 
Please give us your help.! 


In addition to subscribers, we are also 
after new shop accounts. There are still 
a great number of towns in the British 
isles in which JAZZ JOUNAL does not 
have an outlet. 


In these cases it is always the personal 
touch which counts, and here is where 
you can help us. Go into your local 
gramophone shop, or newsagent and ask 
him, on our behalf, if they will place a 
monthly order for this magazine. To 
any of you who obtain such an order we 
shall be pleased to send a new American 
record, as advertised on the enclosed 
leaflet. 


JAZZJOUNAL & now well into its 
third year, and is fully established as 
THE magazine for the jazz enthusiast, 
but we don’t want to let things rest at 
that. With more readers, we can give 
you more pages and more photographs. 
So help yourself by helping us.!!! 


THE EDITORS. 


could be with you 


~ when you buy your Jazz Records | 

would be able to advise and help 

you. What Jazz Specialist wouldn't? 
: But it can't be, and | can only do 
: é the next best thing, which is to send 
ae. my travelling salesman to you each 
month. This presents, in easy to read 
type, with neat layout, a comprehen- 
sive listing of Jazz Records and books, 
including foreign and deleted discs 
and Collectors Labels.—Owen Bryce. 


Send S.A.E. to-day for 12 page Catalogue 


THE HOT SPOT 


(prop. FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD.) 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
WOOlwich 3631. 
Member J.R.R.A. 
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(No. 13 in a series of British Jazzmen) 


3,500 jazz fans were present at the Empress 
Hall last month when the winner of the 
National Jazz Band Contest was announced 
by Lord Donegall. A large number of them, 
including at least three other band leaders, a 
host of critics, writers, agents and the winner 
himself, received what almost amounted to 
severe nervous shock. 


Let it be said that the decision of the judges 
was not a popular one. Len Beadle’s Imperial 
Jazz Band was an unknown new band and Len 
Beadle’s own fans were not present. There 
was therefore none of the wild cheering 
usually associated with an announcement of 
this nature. 


Let it also be said, however, that, if only on 
account of the tremendous amount of hard 
work put in by the Beadle Boys during the 
last six months, they deserved to win. 
Believe it or not, to make the contest the 
drummer cycled from Sutton complete with 
his kit. This is the determination of which 
jazz bands are made, the sort of grit that 
George Webb’s Dixielanders, John Haims 
Jelly Roll Kings and Freddie Randall’s Band 
showed when they blazed the first jazz band 
trails five and six years ago. 


Let’s get back to the beginning, however, 
which isn’t far, six months at the most. 


A lot of young members of the Sunday 
Barbecue Jazz Club, Woolwich, showed an 
interest in playing instruments and it was 
suggested by the Committee that the Club 
would be pleased to hear from them and if 
possible to organise an evening once a week 
for the purpose of ‘* having a bash.’’ About 
twenty applicants came forward and Owen 
Bryce, the Secretary, asked Len Beadle, one 
of them, if he would take charge. A week 


later Len Beadle reported that sessions were 
under way inaroom overa pub. After about 
a month Len picked the best ten and contin- 
ued with the sessions. Another month and 
Len decided to pick out the best four and form 
his own little group. 


Their first engagement was with Pete 
Payne at the Catford Club. Immediately 
after this date Charles Connor joined the 
band, and it consisted then of Ron Abitt, 
trumpet, Len, trombone, Chas. Connor, clt., 
Raymond Milbourne, piano, Fred Harker, 
guitar, Bob Kidd, drums, and Ken Hogston, 
bass. In January they played a date at 
Greenwich Village, and in March were offered 
a small guest spot at Woolwich Empire. 
The rest of the programme was devoted to 
Bop but in spite of this (or maybe because of 
it) Len Beadle’s Imperial Jazz Band drew such 
applause that they were immediately offered 
a repeat booking. 


That, in brief, is the full story. There’s 
nothing else to tell except to remark on the 
really hard work that the band puts in. Len 
himself is a thorough student, eager to learn 
and keen to take advice, never satisfied until 
things are perfect. A keen believer in 
originality, he not only composes some of 
his numbers but insists that each number is 
given the Len Beadle treatment and shall be 
no slavish copying of other bands or records. 


Style ?. Frankly at the moment they have 
none. Nothing distinctive, that is. Their 
repertoire is chosen at random from a variety 
of styles and periods. Each tune is given 
original treatment, but atreatment essentially 
suited to the number and this arranging is not 
overdone, just a matter of working out 
suitable intros and codas. 
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For a new low in Bechet accompaniments, 
you should hear two Jazz Ltd. records on 
which he is backed by Don Ewell, Munn 
Ware, Wally Gordon, Sid Thall and Bill 
Reinhardt. These ought never to have been 
issued. There’s an Egyptian Fantasy (101), 
horribly stilted as compared with the 
excellent H.M.V., and a frightful Maryland, 
My Maryland (201) with the hammiest possible 
piano by Ewell. The latter is coupled with 
Careless Love, a poor best of the three, on 
which Bill Reinhardt plays not objectionably 
behind Bechet in the first chorus. But we 
really don’t wonder that Bechet took sudden 
flight from Jazz Ltd. in Chicago ! 


To take the taste away, you should try an 
ancient Clarence Williams Blue Five, Wild 
Cat Blues, recently re-issued on the French 
label, Jazz Unlimited. This is magnificent 
and features the master handsomely, as great 
then as today, or vice versa, whichever way 
you see it. The coupling, Walk That Broad, is 
not in the same street, but good, and more in 
keeping with the usual Clarence output. 


Bechet’s recent French recordings include : 


Festival Blues 


Sugar ... Swing 314 
Couquette 
Indiana Swing 319 


Ce Mossieu Qui Parle 


Buddy Bolden Story Vogue 5013 
Bechet’s Creole Blues 

Anita Birthday Vogue 5014 
Les Oignons 

Ridin’ Easy Blues ... Vogue 5015 
Blues in Paris 

Panther Dance Vogue 5016 
Happy Go Llucky Blues 

Orphan Annie Blues Vogue 5017 
American Rhythm 

Klook’s Blues Vogue 50/18 
Out of Nowhere 

Mon Homme Vogue 5019 
Temptation Rag 

Riverboat Shuffle... Vogue 5020 
Sobbin’ and Cryin’ 

Everybody Loves My Baby Vogue 5021 
Struttin’ With Some Barbecue 

Sawmill Blues ie Vogue 5022 
Please Don't Talk About Me 

It Had To Be You ... Blue Star 140 
After You've Gone 

Ooh Boogie Blue Sear 142 
Baby, Won't You Please Come Home ? 

I'm Going "Way Down Home Blue Star 148 
Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams 

Margie Blue Star 152 


On Swing 314 and 319 he is accompanied 
by a group including Gerard Bayol, trumpet, 
and Benny Vasseur, trombone. The record- 
ing balance is poor, the performance ragged, 
but, as always, there are brilliant passages by 
Bechet himself. Bayol growls a la Cootie on 
Festival, gets the tone but not the punch. 
We think it a pity Claude Bolling didn’t get 
to play piano on any of these dates, for in 
our view he is infinitely superior to Eddy 
Bernard. 

Vogue 5013, 5014, 5015, 5016, 5020, 5021 
and 5022 are all with Claude Luter’s orchestra, 
or sections thereof. There is some good music 
here, Luter sometimes duets ably with Bechet 
and a righteous atmosphere is often obtained, 
but we must confess we find Luter and his 
band somewhat overrated, just like all the 
other firemen of the Revival. For one thing, 
the rhythm section is as heavy as an aborted 
suet pudding and plods stolidly through the 
records. Best sides are Panther Rag, Ridin’ 
Easy Blues, Ce Mossieu qui parle and Creole 
Blues. Les Oignons is apparently one of those 
Creole songs or nursery rhymes for which 
Ory created something of a vogue, and which, 
unfortunately, we find very tiresome, or 
desperately unadult, as the Duke might say. 
Anita seems to have spent her birthday doing 
the Hucklebuck — not a very gay idea. 

Vogue 5017, 5018 and 5019 have a rhythm 
section consisting of Kenny Clarke, Charley 
Lewis and Pierre Michelot, with Bill Coleman 
and Big Boy Goudie on the first three titles 
listed. Kenny lays off the bop style most of 
the time. Klook’s Blues is the only really 
successful side and there he and Bechet have 
a kind of chase which is effective and amusing. 
American Rhythm has been perfectly described 
by Hughes Panassie as an ‘“‘ interminable 
introduction.” 

On the four Blue Star couplings Bechet is 
supported by Clarke, Michelot and Bernard. 
He gives value for money as usual, but is 
obviously not sent. On Margie, in a bit of 
chatter with Clarke, he states that he is 
“swung out, man,”’ and that that will be his 
last record. Opinions will differ as to how 
Bechet is best accompanied. We, personally, 
don’t think they had a bad idea in giving him 
just a rhythm section like that and good 
standards to play, but an inspiring pianist was 
necessary. A pity Earl or the Lion was not on 
hand. 


We don’t wish to sound too critical of these 
records, for Bechet maintains a pretty high 
standard, but on the whole they are dis- 
appointing, especially since they will inevitably 
be compared with the currently available sides 
made with Mezz. 


We can remember the time when we were 
almost continually discontented because 
there were so few records by Sidney Bechet. 
Since his recent visit to Europe, this situation 
has been remedied, et comment! Before 
dealing with the prodigious French output, 
we would mention a few of his American 
oddments. 


Twelfth Street Rag (Victor 20.3120) is better 
than you would expect, considering the 
presence of Mr. Charles Shavers. He and 
Bechet don’t sound too awful together in the 
first chorus, but Charles’ solo has typical 
touches of vulgarity. Bechet takes a good one 
(clarinet) and the Lion strides for home with 
customary majesty. We heard the B.B.C. 
refer to a Pee Wee Hunt record as ‘“‘ real 
jazz’? and wonder what they would make of 
this. Suey, the coupling, is just another dance 
with vocal describing how to do it, but 
subsequently there is some great soprano. 


Blue Note has a reasonably successful six- 
sided set whereon he is accompanied by 
Wild Bill Davison, Ray Diehl (trombone), 
Hodes, Walter Pageanid Slick Jones for At the 
Jazz Band Ball (563),.and with the same group, 
less Diehl and with Fred Moore in Slick’s 
place, for the respective backings, Tin Roof 
Blues, Tiger Rag and When ‘the Saints. The 
rhythm section gets a good beat despite the 
Hodes rumblings, the recording is good, and 
Davison plays with enough fire and abandon 
to provoke the Great One into something a 
little special. Davison, by the way, does 
sound as though he is about to blow a gasket, 
just as someone said somewhere. 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING RECORDS 


in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING ERNEST 


By STEVE RACE. 


| have been re-reading some of the utter- 
ances of Ernest Borneman recently. Perhaps 
it was the sight of his inscrutible face in the 
judges’ box of the Jazz Band Contest which 
prompted me to turn once again to A CRITIC 
LOOKS AT JAZZ, and to some of his other 
essays. 


A judge’s face should always be inscrutible, 
and | find no fault with him for preserving the 
impassive pan while the competing bands 
were playing their forty-five choruses each. 
4am only surprised that he should be able to 
manage it, while so many clarinets were 
being blown so very sharp, and so many 
drummers were gaining so much tempo. 
(This is no reflection upon the winning bands, 
and one or two others, who put up excellent 
and for the most part musicianly perfor- 
mances.) No, | was surprised at Borneman’s 
imperturbability, for Borneman is a musician. 


If he had been a professional musician, of 
course, few people would have paid any 
attention to his writings. Fortunately he has 
the technical grasp of the professional player 
while retaining the actual status of an 
amateur. Who but Borneman, in fig circles, 
could write about ‘‘ Diminished fifths voiced 
consecutively ’’ or ‘‘ The impressionist trick 
of voicing the sevenths of consecutive fifths *’ ? 
Who indeed would want to do so? Most of 
the figgly boys are much too preoccupied 
with jazz spirit, ‘‘ free-blowing,’ ‘*‘ Hot 
tone and the like, to bother with any of the 
fundamentals of melody, harmony or counter- 
point. 


At the risk of repeating myself | must point 
out that it is essential to understand the 
mechanics of an art form before attempting 
to criticise it, either in the local jazz club or 
in print. The art critic who goes round the 
Royal Academy and merely reports on what 
his senses tell him is not fit to be called a 
critic. Similarly, though one does not need 
to be able to play a single note upon any 
instrument, one must have an idea of the 
mental processes behind an improvised solo 
before being in the least entitled to criticise 
one. That is what | believe Maurice Burman 
meant in the April issue when he claimed 
that he and | “‘ differ from most critics in that 
we can prove that we know what we're 
talking about by demonstrating it musically.”’ 


Now | must make it clear that | don’t 
wholeheartedly agree with Maurice on that 
point, or rather, that | don’t agree with the 
full implications of his statement. | am not 
necessarily a more trustworthy critic than my 
next door neighbour because | may play the 
piano better than he. What is more, | 
think it is a dangerous mistake to suggest 
that in order to point out a wrong harmonic 
progression one must be able to sit down at 
the piano and play a correct one. | do 
however suggest the following points for 
your serious consideration : 


|. Jazz is not all ‘‘ feel.’’ | know that the 
right sort of tone is essential, that the work 
of the great jazzmen has an_ indefinable 
““swing,’’ and that some _ over-zealous 
musicologist once counted the number of 
pulses-per-second in a Johnny Dodds ‘‘ blue- 
note.’’ The fact remains, however, that a 
player, no matter how fine his jazz spirit, 
who constantly blew notes and phrases which 
were off the chord, would never have been 
allowed by his fellow musicians inside a 
recording studio. But supposing for the 
moment that one had: would you know ? 


2. An improvising musician has the chords 
of a piece invariably running through the 
back of his mind as he improvises upon it. 
That, friends, is a fact which there is no 
denying, however far back in his mind that 
chord sequence may be, and whether or not 
he would be able to name the chords or 
write them down. When you listen to a 
jazz record, do you have those harmonies in 
your mind? If not, how can you justly 
criticise, even to yourself, the work HE is 
putting in on that chordal basis ? 


3. All civilised Western music (and that 
includes jazz) is basically built upon certain 
harmonic and melodic traditions. That 
statement is more true of New Orleans jazz 
than of any other contemporary modern 
music, including bop. How much do you 
know about those traditions? All the 
composers of the jazz standards adhered to 
them, with the exception of Jelly Roll 
Morton, and he was obviously trying to do so. 


4. The critic talks gaily of the joys of 
Collective Improvisation, and the perfect 
counterpoint which results from it in the 
hands of the great jazzmen. Do you honestly 
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know what counterpoint is, or — which is 
more to the point — when it is perfect ? 
As a jazz critic you may rate me pretty low, 
but | know a good deal about counterpoint, 
and | have yet to hear any jazz record on 
which the counterpoint, collectively impro- 
vised, is anything like perfect for more than 
half a bar. 


Ernest Borneman has already considered 
those points, and while | may disagree with 
him fundamentally on a hundred matters to 
do with jazz, | hand it to him for learning the 
musical language sufficiently to become an 
able critic. Take a tip from him. 
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THRE AMERICAN JAZZ SCENE 


Once again, through the facilities of the 
overseas air mail route, we extend a hearty 
“hello ’’ to all jazz fans within the world- 
wide scope of this publication. Even though 
we are thousands of miles away from most 
of our readers, it is very gratifying to note 
that our common interest creates a bond that 
extends beyond the international date line. 
A bond that has been strengthened since the 
appearance of JAZZ JOURNAL. 


Now that we have made the editors happy, 
fet’s focus our attention on the business at 
hand and spotlight what’s happening onthe... 
THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE... In the last 
month, the Southern California area has 
played host to an impressive array of key- 
board talent. After a three weeks’ engage- 
ment, Martha Davis relinquished the piano 
stool at the Surf Club, where Art Tatum took 
over again. Freddy Slack held forth at Astor’s 
Bar, cutting out last week to treck towards 
Hawaii. Intermissions at the Beverly Cavern 
have featured the complicated artistry of Mel 
Henke while boogie enthusiasts have been 
enjoying the Meade Lux Lewis style at the 
Music Box. Marvin Ash came into the Radar 
Room to keep warm the seat that has been 
occupied by the old riverboat pianist, Jess 
Stacey. The move did not leave Jess without 
employment ; he immediately shifted over 
to the Track in Glendale and with him went 
the legion of Stacey fans that have been 
living at the Radar Room. Fred Washington, 
pianist with the very early Ory band, is still 
playing in nearby Culver City. Those of us 
who like jazz produced from the efforts of 
ten talented fingers using eighty-eight black 
and white keys find all the above information 
very satisfying . . . Clyde Hurley, ex Glenn 
Miller trumpet star has a small combo in the 
Hangover, Pete Dailey’s old stamping ground. 
Pete has taken his unit into the Tack Room 
for an extended stay . . . Nappy Lamare’s 
dixie outfit is currently appearing at Nappy’s 
Club 47 in San Fernando Valley, with Brad 
Gowans prominently featured with his 
bastard horn (combination slide and valve 
trombone) . . . The Stadium Club has in- 
augurated a series of Monday evening bashes 
that have featured Eddie Miller, Nappy, 
Ricco Valise and Stan Writesman . . . The 
Oasis Club has imported the talents of Ella 
Fitzgerald with Prez’ brother Lee Young 
handling the band chores . . . The Keystone 
Kops, anew unit patterned after the Firehouse 
5 have signed for four weeks at Catalina 
Island this summer . . . The soundstages have 
been graced with several jazz musicians 
lately, with Nappy Lamare, Kid Ory and 
Red Nichols appearing before the cameras... 
The new Turk Murphy band has been playing 
weekends at the Aragon Ballroom in Ocean 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


TURK MURPHY. 


Park and dixie fans have endured the music of 
Harry Owens in order to hear Turk’s 
alternating band... A short-lived revival of 
vaudeville in local theatres provided employ- 
ment for several jazz outfits in recent months ; 
the Ben Pollack group took over the stage of 
the Paramount while the Firehouse 5 blasted 
the patrons of the Orpheum. Both theatres 
have since abandoned the stage shows and the 
Million Dollar Theatre closed entirely with 
Lionel Hampton, Frankie Laine and Count 
Basie set to appear... 

THE SAN FRANCISCO JAZZ SCENE... 
Northward news is also encouraging ; it 
seems as though the Pacific Coast is being 
rocked these days with a tremendous influx 
of music a la-dixie. Many sincere observers 
view this situation with alarm, feeling that 
the current fad will not be of a lasting 
nature, but will succumb within a short time 
as do most musical fads. It is true that much 
of our popular music is being performed in a 
pseudo-jazz style, a fact that has caused 
consternation among legit. jazz circles. 
None the less, the Frisco scene features the 
Turk Murphy trumpeter, Bob Scobey, whose 
band has been playing their happy music in 
various spots in the Bay area with Burt 
Bailes at the piano . . . Johnny Witwer has 
been working at Kelly’s three nights a week 
and Hal Meade’s new group is the current 
attraction at the 316 Club in Oakland... 
The above mentioned Keystone Kops are 
the rage at the swank Mark Hopkins with 
Turk Murphy set to follow them into the 
bistro. Charlie Barnet is appearing at the 
New Orleans Swing Club while the Hangover 
had Pee Wee Hunt’s group. (As this is 
written, Hunt is now at the Garden of Allah 


in Huntingdon Beach and Muggsy Spanier is 
the Hangover star) ... Lu Watters continues 
at Hambone Kelly’s. Lu has recovered from 
the shock of being locked in the refrigerator 
by bandits who robbed the establishment last 
month. 


THE MANHATTAN JAZZ SCENE... 


There was a time when the Big City had a 
virtual monopoly on jazz, but today the picture 
has changed somewhat due to the host of 
activities mentioned with regard to the 
Pacific coast affair. Regardless, the Big Apple 
still has it’s share of lively music and the 
following choice tidbits of information have 
reached our ears .. . Cliff Jackson is playing 
at Cafe Society, alternating with spot’s vocal 
attraction, Dinah Washington . . . Pearl 
Bailey and Maurice Rocco share billing at the 
Village Vanguard . . . At Condon’s New 
Yorkers are hearing Wild Bill Davidson, 
Peanuts Hucko and Gene Schroder among 
others, with Paul Sutton coming on while the 
band rests . . . Phil Napoleon and the re- 
incarnated Memphis 5 are packing Nicks... 
Patrons at Ryan’s seem to enjoy Sidney 
Bechet’s combo with Vic Dickerson’s horn 
prominent in the-sessions . . . Bop City is 
presenting the sensational Shearing outfit 
for the next few weeks .. . It looks like 
Manhattan jazz fans have a good thing at the 
Central Plaza on Friday nights. There one 
can hear such fine jazz artists as James P. 
Johnson, Buster Bailey, Max Kaminsky and 
Jimmy Archey. 


DID YOU KNOW .. that Barney Bigard 
and Ed Hall still play the old Albert style 
clarinet ?... that King Oliver had extremely 
flat feet and was nicknamed ‘‘ Sugarfoot ’’ ? 
.... That King Oliver had a son who was 
quite a fine cornetist ?. . . No extra charge 
for the above earth-shaking disclosures 
(probably ‘* old hat ’’ to most readers of this 
column, anyway)... Here’s another one... 
Kid Ory’s favourite jazz recording is the 
Johnny Mercer-Wingy Mannone platter of 
Tailgate Ramble? (Capitol). Wait, Mac, 
there’s one more... Our radio programme, 
‘* Jazz on Parade,’’ received more requests 
for Humphrey Littelton’s Maple Leaf Rag than 
any other side in the last month. 


Rather than tell EVERYTHING we know 
this time, we’ll hold some of these startling 
items until the next issue. The bottom of the 
page is rapidly approaching, anyway, and, 
besides, you probably are glancing in the 
direction of the next page by now. Hope 
you have sufficiently recovered from the 
effects of seeing our photo grimacing from this 
page in the last issue... 1 HAVEN’T!!! 


See you here next month. 
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Many nice things have happened to me 
since | first started writing this column some 
fifteen months ago. A large number of 
readers have written expressing their 
pleasure, some of course have been critical, 
but on the whole, they have given me 
constructive criticism. Perhaps one of the 
nicest gestures came from a very well known 
collector who wishes to remain anonymous. 
A few days ago a huge package arrived and 
upon opening it | found the complete files on 
all this collector’s research in the disco- 
graphical field. Inside was a letter saying that 
as he no longer had the time to write articles 
or answer letters he was passing on all his 
notes to me for use in the column; ‘All | 
ask is, please do not publish my name. 
Publicity might mean letters — and letters 
mean | have to write some sort of answer in 
return —and | just haven’t the time these 
days.”* 

This very kind action means that many 
gaps in my own files have been filled and | am 
now able to offer readers considerably more 


discographical information. In due course |- 


will introduce many new features to this 
monthly natter on the blues. If this anony- 
mous benefactor sees this piece | hope he will 
appreciate how much this gift of his has 
helped me in my work. | only wish | could 
reveal his name. He is very well known to all 
jazz enthusiasts. 


Many readers of this magazine wander 
round the various shops (in London and the 
provinces) looking for the latest in jazz from 
the States, and it is to them that | wish to 
address myself for the moment. Make a note 
of the name Gabriel Brown, a singer of 
importance. His work appears on the Joe 
Davis and Beacon labels and Jazz Directory 
contains a complete list of titles. Brown 
plays a fine blues guitar and sings in a most 
authentic magner. In his slower numbers he 
reminds me of Josh White ; but much less 
sophisticated. Oddly enough, when singing 
his faster blues he is far removed from 
White. Going My Way/Black Jack Blues can 
be highly recommended. 


| cannot add any new titles to those given 
in JAZZ DIRECTORY, but | can supply the 
master numbers of the last session given in 
McCarthy’s fine book. 


Wrap Me Up Tight .. Davis 5025. 
DA-5-2. | Want A Little Fun ... Davis 5025. 
DA-5-3 Be Seeing You One of These Days Davis 5024. 


DA-5-4 It’s Time To Move oe Davis 5024. 
DA-5-5 You Have Got To Be Different Davis 5023. 
DA-5-6 The Jinx Is On Me eon ... Davis 5023. 
DA-5-7 Pleading ... ben = .. Davis ? 
DA-5-8 Mean Old Blues ... ‘ Davis ? 


Davis records in this country, which is a pity 
for Mr. Brown is worthy of your attention. 
While on the subject of what can, and what 


PREACHIN’ 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


TAMPA RED. 


can not, be issued, | would like to suggest to 
E.M.|. that they give us one of the very many 
Tampa Red items they have on their shelves. 
Hudson Whittaker, to give him his correct 
name, has been recording for very many years 
and is still going strong. His later Bluebird 
sides vary in quality, which is only natural 
when one considers the number of titles he 
has made, but the fact remains, he is still a 
great singer. Might | suggest to E.M.I. that 
Detroit Blues/Sure Enough | Do (BB. 34-C731) 
would be very acceptable? The lyrics of 
Detroit Biues have always been among my 
favourite blues verses. | give them below for 
those readers who have a similar interest in 
such things. If Beryl Bryden reads this, she 
will, |am sure, add them to her already large 
collection of blues (no charge, Beryl, my dear). 


Nobody knows old Detroit like | do, 

Nobody knows old Detroit like | do, 

And the reason | know it, | rambled it through and 
through. 

Man, if you got a sweet woman here's a lesson | will give 
to you, 

If you got asweet woman here's a lesson | will give to you, 

Man, don't bring her to Detroit or the men will take her 
away from you. 

Well, they took my woman, but they sure can’t keep 
her long, 

They took my woman, but they sure can’t keep her long, 

She's going to miss her lovin’ and she’s bound to come 
back home. 

Goodbye Detroit, Hello Tennessee, 

Goodbye Detroit, Hello Tennessee, 

Igot a good girl there mellow as she can be. 


Walter Allen of New York sends me some 
information on the Blues Man, now identified 
as George Vann. Allen has this to say: 
““Re George Vann, The Blues Man—lI 
remember hearing him in San Antonio, 
Texas, in the summer of 1943, when | was in 
the Army there, He was the drummer ina 
quartet led by Jimmie Noone, the other 
members of which were a girl pianist named 
Mata Roy and a bassist named Charles 
Barksdale. This was Jimmie’s last date 
before going to Hollywood where he died the 
next year ; | remember him telling us (there 
were three or four of us collectors there who 
were about the only ones who appreciated 


THER BLUES 


Noone’s music, although he did draw good 
crowds) before he left that he was taking 
his band to the ‘Streets of Paris’’ in 
Hollywood. Anyhow, Vann was the drummer 
and took most of the vocals, and he did remind 
us of Joe Turner when he sang the blues ; 
and Fats when he sang pops — apparently 
thus not an original stylist.’’ 


| blush to bring up the subject of Austin- 
Bergere yet again, but | fear | must do so. 
How odd that a record of so little jazz interest 
should have caused such a spot of bother ! 
My good friends Davis and Clarke have 
passed on the following little piece of in- 
formation from Harry Avery, the well 
known American collector: ‘* One thing 
just popped into my mind—in a recent 
edition of the JOURNAL | noticed a bit in 
one of the columns, Stewart-Baxter | believe 
was the writer’s name, regarding an old 
Yocalion and the possibility of it being Lovie 
Austin. You might inform Mr. Baxter that 
the Austin listed thereon is a helluva long 
way from Lovie — the first name is Gene to 
be blunt. The duo of Austin and Bergere 
was a well known vaudeville team of that day 
and they often penned their own tunes for the 
act — as for example, How Come You Do Me 
Like You Do. And as for the ‘‘ barrelhouse ”’ 
piano, that would definitely be Austin — 
old ‘* Blue Heaven ”’ can still knock out some 
pretty convincing stuff today, particularly if 
you’re willing to buy him a few drinks. 
Bergere’s first name was, | believe, Roy.”’ 


It will be remembered that last August | 
compiled a Charlie Patton listing for this 
column, and John Davis of the Davis and 
Clarke team was kind enough to pen a few 
words on Patton. At the time we had very 
little idea as to how good or bad he might 
have been (Patton records being very hard to 
obtain). At last John has been able to lay 
his hands on a rather worn and chipped copy 
of Pea Vine Blues and Tom Rushden Blues. | 
am pleased to report (John having loaned 
me this item for a few days) that Mr. Patton 
was a fine and genuine folk artist who 
obviously played his own guitar accompani- 
ment. His voice reminds me of Peg Leg 
Howell ; at times the resemblance is quite 
striking. 

It seems rather late in the day to recom- 
mend the four Calypso sides issued on 
Parlophone, Underground Train (Lord Kitchen- 
er)/! Will Die A Bachelor (Lord Beginner) 
PaE 103 and Nora (Lord Kitchener)/The 
Dollar And The Pound (Lord Beginner) PaE 102. 
The Calypso is a close relative of the blues 
(see the fine article by Lord Cresser in J.J., 
Feb., 1949) and should therefore interest 
many readers of this column. We owe 
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BLUE RIVER 

(Bryan Merer) 

FRANKIE TRUMBAVER AMD HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

(e174) 


| 1926, changes began to take place. The 

beautiful maroon label vanished, and a rather 
commonplace red one superseded it. This 
was the brief but most interesting era of the 
Truetone OKeh record. The excellence 
hitherto noted was maintained, in the 
quality of both artist and recording. The 
80000 matrix series was commenced on 
Apr.|6th 1926, and it ran side by side with the 
old block of numbers, now approaching 
74200. By the autumn, the old series had 
withered away —its last number is not 
known, but it may have been as high as 
74600 — and the 80000 block remained as the 
official New York series until Columbia 
bought the General Phonograph Corporation 
in the latter days of 1926, whereupon the 
system of an entirely different set of numbers 
for extra-New York recordings was aban- 
doned, and the Chicago and other studios 
simply drew on the main 80000 series as they 
needed. The superb Western-Electric sound 
recording system was introduced to the OKeh 
label, the little scraps of information on the 
labels began to disappear, and the old OKeh, 
even to the style of printing the titles and 


Dennis Preston a debt of gratitude for making 
this session possible. 
Tailpiece. 

Jazz probably came from the Negro shanties 
of New Orleans, but only a few years ago the 
Robert Mond expedition of the Egypt 
Exploration Society, excavating at Armany, 
found huge slabs of stone which once formed 
the entrance to the Temple of Thotmes Ill. 


On these stones were carved figures of 
Negroes performing ceremonious dancing 
steps on lines of jazz dances. 


It is possible that the word is of Greek 
origin coming from the word ‘* deos ’’ mean- 
ing God, which later became Latin ‘‘ deus ”’ 
and in Portuguese became “‘ dios ’’ and that 
the Portuguese colonists carried the word 
to the African coasts, where Africans, in 
describing God Houses, corrupted it to 
Joss House.”’ 


The music used for primitive African 
ceremonies was called ‘‘ Joss Music.’’ (From 
an article in a local paper, sent to me by 
Arthur Parker.) So now we know. I bet 
those old shanties in New Orleans used to 
rock to the beat of Buddy Bolden playing his 
** Joss Music ’’ ! 


American Reeords 


No. 3—OKEH (Part II) 


By BRIAN RUST. 


artists’ names, slid out of sight. From nowon 
OKeh were just a Columbia subsidiary — 
but with the same superb array of jazz talent 
as before, electrically recorded. 


Beginning with the New Year, 1928, the 
matrix series was changed to 400000, the 
system of allocation to the various studios 
continuing as before. At the end of 1928, the 
red OKeh label vanished, and a smart black 
and gold one was introduced. This was used 
until the end of the main OKeh period of 
existence in 1932; although a few more 
were issued in 1934 and 1935, the labels 
varied from bright blue, maroon and red to 
black. After July, 1935, OKeh records were 
suspended, until the Vocalion catalogue as it 
stood in 1940 was converted to the OKeh 
name, under a hideous puce-coloured label, 
bearing no resemblance, musically or other- 
wise, to the OKeh that had gone before. In 
1944 this too was abolished. 


The serial numbers of the records issued on 
OKeh may be of interest ; the 4000 series, 
which started in October, 1919, ran until 
January, 1924, and the familiar 40000 series 
commenced the next month. This reached 
41586 by July, 1935. The 8000 race series 
commenced, as John Davis and Gray Clarke 
have noted, at 8001, in January, 1923. 
(Repeated attempts to locate an OKeh 
numbered 8000 have failed ; a catalogue of 
April, 1923, listing the whole race series as 
it then was, makes no mention of such a 
number, so | consider it safe to assume it was 
never allocated.) The last race record in that 
series was 8966 also in July 1935. The 
catalogue number, as | have said,.was embossed 
or indented in the wax at six o’clock as a 
rule, unti! 1926. When Columbia took over, 
the matrix number disappeared for a few 
months, and the embossed catalogue number, 
in the neat italics which the Columbia 
Recording Company have only just abandoned, 
was the only number on the wax. In March, 
1927, the matrix number returned to its 
rightful place, the catalogue number appeared 
on the label only, and all was plain sailing 
again. 

There were, of course, other series of 
OKeh records contemporaneous with the 
popular and race series referred to above ; 
but these others were not of interest to jazz 
collectors. They were mainly foreign-interest 
only, and included a curious eye-witness 
account, in Italian, of ‘‘ il funerale di Enrico 
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Caruso,’’ complete with muffled bells 
rigged up in the New York studio. There 
was also an Irish ‘‘race’’ series, with 
emerald-green label, several examples of 
which appeared on the Parlophone F series 
and Regal-Zonophone MR series less than ten 
years ago, despite their being acoustic 
recordings. 


Mention of issues in England brings me to 
the labels dependent on OKeh outside the 
U.S.A. In England, of course, Parlophone were 
the agents, and in many European countries 
Parlophon(e) pressed from OKeh masters. 
But in Germany, the Odeon, Beka and 
Lindstrom labels all drew on OKeh, and of 
course the International Talking Machine 
Company, which gave the operatic: collector 
the beautiful records of Alessandro Bonci 
and Felia Litvinne, to name but two stars in 
that firmament, operated also the Odeon label 
in Italy and throughout Europe, and thus 
OKeh. Even in America itself there was an 
Odeon label for a time, apparently in the 
West only, and also a Parlophone, which 
used alternative masters to those issued on 
the regular OKeh label, and (in the case of 
dance records) often without vocals. These 
had 495000 matrix serials. Their catalogue 
numbers were in the 34000’s ; those of the 
American Odeons were as for OKeh, prefixed 
ONY. Odeon records were also imported 
from Europe into America during the ‘20s, 
and thus the great artists of the opera house 
and the concert hall were made available to 
the American public on the same quality level 
as those offered by Victor and Columbia. 
| have also seen an American Odeon record of 
blue wax, with a full-coloured label showing a 
Red Indian encampment, which disc, after a 
preliminary announcement, played,” per 
label, High Society, by a military band. The 
exact date is uncertain, but it: canhardly 
be later than 1903 or 1904. Unfortunately — 
or perhaps fortunately !—this specimen 
of prehistoric jazz has since disintegrated. 


OKeh records during the period in which 
most collectors are interested sold for 75 
cents each. By 1935, they were selling at 3 for 
$1.00. The cream of the race catalogue, even 
the pre-electric element, were still available 
as late as fifteen years ago, and perusal of the 
catalogue of that date, bearing the price of 
each disc in mind, is a heart-rending occupa- 
tion ! 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


23. Paramount. 

Regarding our extensive survey of Para- 
mount matrix series, more or less summari- 
sed in August, 1949, and January, 1950, 
Walter Allen writes : 

‘* Now tor the various master series on 
Paramount. | have long been convinced that 
the 3- and 4-digit matrices appearing on the 
label and in the wax of the later Paramounts 
(P1326-27 on 12800, etc.) are not true 
matrices at all, but what might be termed 
control numbers, for use in seeing that the 
correct labels were applied to the pressings, 
or some such. This essentially was advanced 
by Gene Williams in JAZZ INFORMATION 
ten years ago, and | still see no reason to 
doubt it. And | do not think that the series 
started at 1291-92 (Spand 12790) either, 
but that the 3-digit series commencing at 
least as far back as 317-18 (Lovie Austin 
12361) is essentially part of the same series, 
perhaps even as far as 240-4! (Sodarisa 
Miller, 12231). Consider : 

|. These numbers are always without 
takes. 


2. They are always accompanied by 
another number, in the wax only, often with 
takes. 


3. They are always (as far as I’ve been able 
to determine) consecutive on the two sides 
of the same record, which would not be 
expected as a general rule with true matrices. 
(Para. 12800-1326-1327, but 14978-14985.) 

4. Again as far as | can determine, they are 
always higher for a given issue number than 
for a lower issue number, which again is 
something you would not expect uniformly 
for true matrices. Thus for Rodgers 12816 
they are 1396-97 ; for 12818 (Norfolk Qt.) 
1400-01 ; and | confidently predict that for 
12817 they are 1398-99. In no case (as would 
be expected at least once in a while with 
true matrices) have | found any reversal of 
this pattern, although there are many 
instances where there are gaps in these 
number pairs between adjacent issues ; 
Charlie Patton 12854 has 1524-25, and 
Spand’s 12856, 1534-35; the intervening 
12855 must have either 1526-27 or 1532-33, 
but | venture to suggest that the missing six 
numbers will be found on Paramounts in some 
other series issued at the same time, such as 
the 20000 series, about which so little is 
known. 

Unfortunately, the Paramount policy of 
printing these numbers on the record labels 
has led to much incomplete discographical 
reporting, people assuming that they were the 
true matrices, and never bothering to look 


at the wax. The only weak spot in my 
argument is the occasional switch from pairs 
ending in even numerals to pairs ending in 
odd numerals ; this would mean using only 
one of these numbers on occasional records. 
Can you locate any such case ? And why the 
big gap between 961-62 on the Bogan 12577, 
and 1291-92 on 12790 ? 


What, then, are the other numbers 
appearing only in the wax ? | believe : 


1. Those up at least to 4762-63 (Dixie 
Thumpers, 12525) and perhaps to 6100 
(Norfolk, 12818) may be a continuation of 
the early series commencing from at least 
800 or 900 to 3000 and beyond. 


2. The 5-digit numbers on the later 
Paramounts are probably from the same 
series as the Gennett-Champion matrices. 
At least this is true for Davenport’s 12800 ; 
these same matrices were issued on Gennett, 
Champion, Supertone. And by assuming 
the 15000 numbers are from this same 
series, | have come across no conflicts — 
although admittedly | have very few Gennett 
numbers from this series and most of these 
being from Champion or Varsity re-issues. 


3. The 3-digit numbers on the Barrel 
House Five, Clarence Williams and other 
Paramounts are undoubtedly QRS matrices. 
These numbers alone appear on the wax and 
label of the QRS issues, which John Steiner 
tells me were the originals, despite what 
Harrison Smith says, and this is backed up by 
Stilwell’s chart which dates the Paramounts 
about a year after the corresponding QRS. 
The above two paragraphs are largely 
assumption, but here is fact to revel in : 


QRS Para. Title Issue No. Notes 
matrix ‘* matrix ”’ QRS Para. 

308-- Beau-Koo-Jack ... 7044 | 
309-A Sister Kate ... 7044 | 
310-2 PIS80 Pane in the Glass 12870 
322-a Dentist Chair Blues! 7055 2 
323-a Dentist Chair Blues II 7055 2 
324-a  PI581 Saturday Night Jag 12870 3 
Notes 


|. Labelled CLARENCE WILLIAMS AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. Large band with 2 tp.; tb.; 3 sx.; 
p.; bj.; tu. No vocals. 

2. Labelled LAURA BRYANT with CLARENCE 
WILLIAMS & HIS ORCHESTRA. Vocals, with ‘‘ orch.’’ 
of only Ed. Allen, tp.; cl.; p. 

3. Labelled CLARENCE WILLIAMS & HIS ORCH- 
ESTRA ; Vocal by Laura Bryant. Orch. is again only 
Ed. Allen, tp.; cl.; p. 


By your theory, both sides of Para 12870 
would have been made on the same date ; 
but they patently were not. The QRS 
matrices line up nicely to give us two 3-tune 
sessions. Para 12870, by the way, is the only 
CW from QRS masters which did not appear 
on QRS —unless you can supply a QRS 
number for it ? 


It would seem to me, then, that the 
unexplained numbers which appeared on the 


Paramount labels, and which you have called 
matrices, might well be NYRecording Labs 
re-numberings (for some unknown purpose) 
of matrices made expressly for them by 
outside studios, or re-issued from other 
labels. Thus the 4000 and 6000 masters might 
be a continuation of the Marsh Studios series 
so well known in the earlier issues ; the 
15000 numbers be matrices made in Gennett 
studios (in Richmond ?) for Paramount only 
(except for some few like the Davenports 
which also came out on Gennett) ; and the 
QRS re-issues. How does that sound to 
you ?”’ 

Our comments will follow. 
24. University Choirs and Other Matters. 

Columbia 14212-D, which we touched on 
in October, 1949, is something of a mystery 
record. One side (143922) is attributed to 
the Atlanta University Choir; the other 
(143923) to the Clark University Choir. 
Both choirs are directed by Frederick Hall, 
and sound like one and the same, as the 
consecutive matrices would suggest. As far 
as our researches into American scholastic 
problems go, Atlanta and Clark are two 
names for one seat of learning. Of course, 
there might have been two choirs, with 
Frederick Hall as a general director of both. 
Possibly, too, one or other or both formed 
the nucleus of the deservedly famous Hall 
Johnson Negro Choir. The Johnson of this 
partnership was, of course, Rosamund 
Johnson, brother of James Weldon Johnson, 
probably the most distinguished man of 
letters yet produced by his race. At one 
time, in a varied career, the Johnsons wrote 
ragtime and blues songs, and we sometimes 
wonder to what extent Weldon Johnson 
“‘tidied-up ’’ some of the allegedly tradi- 
tional lyrics and melodies which now pass as 
authentic spirituals. His autobiography, 
ALONG THIS WAY, is probably rather more 
worth the trouble of reading than, say, 
Mezzrow’s famous work. To the worldly 
European, with his experience of a fairly 
ancient civilisation, it is rather a frightful 
book. It reveals, mostly by way of lacunae, 
the complexity of the racial problem in 
America, and shows on!y too clearly that the 
faults are not on one side alone. When an 
intellectual, educated negro like Weldon 
Johnson finds it impossible to keep a sense of 
Proportion about the actual, as distinct from 
the potential, contribution of his race to the 
basic pattern of American civilisation, it is 
obviously unreasonable to expect a philoso- 
phical approach to the problem from negroes 
without his advantages. 
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25. OKEH. 


Will Roy Hearne has put a little springtime 
in our hearts by sending details of OK 8155 
which he owns (October, 1949). Here they 
are: 


7261 Pencil Papa Blues. 
72612-b Osceola Blues. 


Charles Booker (saxaphone solos), acc. by 
piano and banjo. Now, who was Booker ? 
For years and years we have been bothered 
by Booker’s Jazz Band who recorded West 
Texas Blues on Domino 3474 (5789-2-P). 
The item is so obscure that it fails to get even 
a mention in the first dispatches of JAZZ 
DIRECTORY. The only other recording of 
West Texas Blues we have contr.ved to find is 
Edith Wilson’s, accompanied by Johnny 
Dunn’s Original Jazz Hounds, on Co A 3537 
(80112). On both records Booker takes 
credit for composition. Who was. this 
Booker ? Could he have been an associate 
of Bradford and Dunn? And was he the 
saxophonist of OK 8155 ? 


Hearne, by the way, issued a challenge in 
the same letter. He claims to be ‘* World’s 
champion catalogue collector,’’ with 3,000 
catalogues and supplements, overlooking 
hundreds which he had noted and passed on. 
Do we know of anyone to challenge him with 
more than 3,000, ‘‘ not counting anything 
later than 1940’’ 2 We have never counted 
our own drifting collection of catalogues and 
supplements any more than we would dare 
to count our records or even our matrix 
numbers. But we are prepared to be tellers 
in the challenge. Possibly the Editors would 
offer an advertising line to anyone who can 
beat Mr. Hearne. No lists, please! The 
word of the discographer is always sacro- 
sanct 


26. Phantasie. 


Editor Cundall has passed us a label of 
which we had never previously heard — the 
Phantasie Concert Record. Cundall has the 
details from George H. Moss, Jr., and the 
specimen, 17201, embraces a couple of titles 
by Josephine Baker, viz : 


C 731-3 | Want Some Loving Blues. 
C 747-2 Dangerous Blues. 


The label is black with faint gold lettering 
and Moss says, ‘‘! won’t attempt to identify 
the jazz band with her.’’ From Moss’s 
photograph of the label, it appears that no 
company or corporation took credit for the 
label. We are not certain that the label was 
American, although it would seem to be. 


27. Critical Dicta. 


** Jazz, in truth, is a wild bird, free to flap 
its wings in any direction. It defies all 
attemypts to cage it, however liberal the size 
the apiary. It is the spirit of the music, not 


MODERN MUSIC 


(nee Bop) 


By MAURICE BURMAN. 


OU may notice, dear reader, that the title 

of my monthly feature has been changed 
from ‘‘ Bop ’’ to the above. A fellow writer 
and musician has asked me, and all other 
musician-journalists, never to use the word 
‘“Bop’’ again. Call it ‘‘ New Jazz’’ or 
““Modern Music ’’ or what you will, but not 
the forbidden word. 


The reason for this, as you may have 
guessed, is the recent bad publicity our 
music got in connection with the narcotic 
case. The daily newspapers, who also 
demonstrate so willingly their utter ignorance 
about music in general and jazz in particular, 
referred to the now unmentionable word as 
a dance ; as a sort of club ; and sometimes 
as music. 


The reaction of this odious case was so bad 
that parents began to forbid their sons and 
daughters to visit any club, however clean 
and decent, in which jazz of any sort was 
played. Corny cracks (and nasty ones, too) 
were made at musicians all over England, and 
so this well-known musician-journalist put 
it to me that if we all stopped using the 
word in any shape or form, people would 
forget this unwarranted slur on a good music, 
and accept it for what it was. 


| agreed to do this, not so much because | 
think it is any solution, but rather because | 
was backed by this laddy’s concern and 
sincerity for something in which he believed. 


Always bearing in mind that a rose by any 
other name will smell as sweet, the solution 
will not be found simply by changing the 
name and hoping for the best. The proof of 
this is that in the twenties jazz was supposed 


the mechanics of its frame or the characteris- 
tics of the superstructure built upon that 
frame. that determines whether or not it is 
jazz.” 

From SO THIS IS JAZZ, by Henry O. 
Osgood, published in Boston in 1926. 


We keep our own birds in an aviary, of 
course, whilst our bees reside in an apiary. 
The bats, naturally, are in the belfry, where 
any sensible person would put them. 


to be responsible for every crime committed, 
from drug addiction to murder, yet the word 
‘* Jazz ’’ persisted and today it is accepted by 
all as good and honest music. 


The solution, of course, is to get to the tiny 
source, the wretched few that bring shame on 
the rest of clean living musicians, and get them 
to stop their stupid and dangerous nonsense, 
or get out of the profession. After all, 
suppose we agree to call this new type of 
jazz ‘‘ Modern Music,’’ and supposing a few 
bad fellows get into trouble, we will then be 
back where we started because ‘* Modern 
Music ’’ will be as unsavoury a name as the 
other poor old word is becoming. 


Last month | told you | would report on the 
new Kenton forty-piece orchestra. | did have 
high hopes for this new combination and its 
music. My disappointment was very great. 
The sound of it was excellent, but as to the 
music itself, oh dear ! Not in years would it 
have occurred to me that what | was hearing 
was ‘‘ Progressive music,’’ or a new form of 
jazz. True, now and again there was some 
solo work and a brass phrase that was in our 
idiom, and true that June Christy sang well, 
but these things were so much the exception 
that in general they must be discounted. 


Now what is the reason for this ? Is it, as 
one critic has said, that when you leave 4/4 
you also leave jazz? No, it isn’t. | believe 
that jazz can be played in any tempo, including 
ad libitum. Jazz is, in the final analysis, what 
an individual jazzman makes of it, and not 
what is written down, therefore a good jazz 
player should be able to phrase how he wants, 
whatever the tempo. 


Coming back to Kenton, in my opinion he’s 
taken the wrong musical turning as far as 
jazz is concerned, but because he’s.daring and 
a great pioneer it is extremely possible that 
he will arrive eventually on the right road of 
jazz. 

The Aubrey Frank Modern Music Sextet 
was a big success at the Feldman Club, and 
has received four return engagements at this 
famous Modern Music Club. The boys with 
Aubrey are Henry Shaw, trumpet, Harry 
Klein, alto, Andy Denetz, piano, Dougie 
Cooper, drums, Sam Wasser,bass, and Aubrey 
on Tenor. Aubrey will be making some 
records shortly and has other engagements at 


(continued on page 17) 
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WHO’S SORRY NOW ? 


Dear Sirs, 

How very pleasant to see the whipping boy turning 
round at long last and cracking back at his tormentors. 
| refer, of course, to the very able and constructive 
criticism of Messrs. Burman and Race against the gang 
who have reigned too long under the false guise of jazz 
experts and authorities. 

The boot is now on the other foot with a vengeance 
and already reputations have been destroyed, and 
rightly so, to my way of thinking ; ignorance is no bliss 
for some I'm afraid. In no other field, apart from the 
obvious one, has there been a bigger collection of 
**faulsies ’’ than in the déstructive jazz critic profession 
made up of self styled ‘* authorities.”’ 

Examples of mouth shooting are too numerous to 
mention but cast your mind back to items published 
recently in JAZZ JOURNAL. Harry Gold, professional 
and successful musician, criticised by a record collector, 
whose only connection is perhaps via records to music 
and who probably makes his living at the local Gas 
Company. Another record collector picks a piece up 
out of a paper regarding Harry Parry and coyly puts it 
that we all have a laugh up our sleeve at genial Harry, 
because he plays music for a living and doesn't even 
sound like Pee Wee. The last word is American writer 
Charlie Snape’s description of Doris Day, which got 
under my skin, ‘‘an insipid chirp from Bob Hope’s 
show, Doris Day.’’ Did someone cry ‘‘ Intolerence.”’ 

If only a few more first class musicians would look to 
their typewriters maybe the weed killer would not be 
necessary. 

Free speech, yes, but if you can’t read a note of music, 
have never even studied the basic fundamentals, and 
base all your knowledge on hearing records without 
expert teaching of any kind in any particular branch of 
music, keep your mouth shut and your pen dry. When 
people’s livelihood depends on publicity to a certain 
extent, characters who think a quaver is for keeping 
arrows in, should retire to indexing their collection with 
a cork in one hand and a gag in the other. 

So how about it fellows, or do you WANT to finish 
up writing a column on jazz music for the daily papers. 


—D. C. WILSON, Edinburgh II. 


* 


IMPROVEMENT. 
Dear Sirs, 
| think that the magazine is improving very much 
lately. | like the series by Maurice Burman because, 


although | am strictly a New Orleans and Blues addict, 
| like to try and see the other point-of-view as far as 
possible. 

Another series which | like very much is that by Mr. 
Rust on American records. This is very enlightening to 
such as me, who have taken an interest in jazz only 
long enough to be very interested in U.S. discs, but not 
long enough to know an awful lot about them. | am glad 
to see that a lot more is being done for the new collector 
both in your magazine and the MELODY MAKER. 

| thought that the article on Fletcher Henderson 
(November, 1949, issue) was very good, although some 
of the details were a bit bewildering. Could you 
publish more articles on these lines, please ? Lately, 
| have noticed the Jazz Without Tears feature is absent — 
has Brian Rust run out of great jazz figures about whom 
to write ? 

Finally, a dislike. That is Lightly and Politely. What 
exactly is the purpose of this series ? It offers nothing 
instructive, critical (except of obscure jive discs which 
nobody cares about anyway) or humorous. That 
reminds me, what a terrific story that was by ‘* Uncles ”’ 
John and Gray in the Christmas issue.— R. W. SONNET, 
Portsmouth, Hants. 


* 


BOP DISCOGRAPHIES. 
Dear Sirs, 

Would it not be a good idea to devote a small per- 
centage of your space to discographies of the leading 
modern jazz exponents ? None of the other jazz 
magazines include such a feature, and | suggest that you 
give at least a thought to the possibilities of its incor- 
poration. 


Lest the idea should suggest visions of discographies 
of the same magnitude as the recent Fats Waller and 
Johnny Dodds listings, | should like to add that artists 
such as Bud Powell, Allen Eager, Sonny Stitt, etc., 
would take up very little of your space, and could 
probably be fitted into a regular half-page per month, 
or even less. The larger listings of musicians like 
Charlie Christian, Lester, Diz and Parker could eventu- 
ally be included if practicable. 

—K. MYLES , Bedhampton, Hants. 


* 


CAMPBELL CORRECTION. 


Dear Sirs, 

Having yowled about the errors of other jazz writers, 
I'd like to be among the first, if not the very first, to 
catch myself. 

Referring to page 4, paragraph 5, of my recent write-up 
on Brun Campbell in the April issue of JAZZ JOURNAL, 
I'd like to point out that the last sentence should have 
read as follows : 

** However, when | made my record in 1944, | did 
not use Scott's original trio, but the later one, in order 
to do a really authentic job.”’ 

Frankly, in the absence of a more likely explanation, | 
am inclined to blame the matter on those ubiquitous 
little fellows, the gremlins, of which we seem to have 
an exportable surplus, judging by their activities... 
—KAY C, THOMPSON, Long Island, N.Y., U.S.A. 


* 


RUST REPLIES. 


Dear Sirs, 

A Mr. D. H. Poynter, of Southampton, has seen fit to 
deliver, in the April JAZZ JOURNAL, an attack on me 
which | should like to answer in a few sentences. | 
cannot imagine why he should suppose that the date 
of my birth should interest anyone, but to keep the 
record straight, | was born at 5-20 p.m. on Sunday, 
March 19th, 1922, and must therefore congratulate 
Mr. Poynter on his being only one year out in his 
calculations, and award him a prize for mathematics 
(advanced) in being able to deduce from this that | was 
but five years old in 1927. It is true that | was not a 
full-time jazz collector until 1940, but | was familiar with 
the names of Morton, Dumaine, Bayersdorffer, Bix, 
Tram, etc., at the age of five, though my parents were 
disinclined to buy me their records at three shillings 
each, since they hoped that my early liking for (then) 
modern music would pass quickly. | built up a very small 
number of jazz and quasi-jazz records until | started 
earning in 1940, then launched out as a jazz specialist. 
Since | started collecting all kinds of discs in 1927, 
however, | would appear to be two years ahead of Mr. 
Poynter in my qualifications as a writer on the subject. 
That | am regarded as an authority is due to the editors 
of the magazines | write for, and to the public who read 
them. | would never, | hope, have the colossal conceit 
to make such a claim for myself. After all, there’s no 
accounting for tastes— some, it appears, collect the 
Paradise Island Trio, and in duplicate ! 

| make no secret of the fact that | am Oliver King of 
THE GRAMOPHONE, but for contract reasons only. 
But | am not, and never have been, ‘‘ Harlequin.’’ 
True, | often laugh when | feel more like crying, but that 
is the lot of every Punchinello, on stage or off, writing 
or acting. 

Since Mr. Poynter was, some time ago, in possession 
of the scraps of non-jazz information with which he 
attempts so laboriously to lampoon my humble writings 
of 1947, | wonder why he has waited nearly three years 
before using this deadly weapon ? Admittedly, the 
series which aroused his ire so slowly was not the most 
enthralling — or indeed the most complete — that | 
have ever written, but it was, | believe, basically accurate, 
even if it gave no hint that /dea/-Scala and Grafton were 
tied up with Emerson and Perfect, that Dominion, 
Duophone and others ran series apart from those | 
mentioned, and that Beltona not only existed in 1939 
but in fact are current to this day. His reference to 
THE GRAMOPHONE of last January has me beaten, 
for | find no mention therein of Beehives (whatever 
they are) or Monarchs. | make no claim to have heard of 
every label, Mr. Poynter. | collect records for their 
music primarily, not their labels. You ought to try it 
some time — only get a gramophone first. It helps. 

To Mr. J. Hocken, | would just say that | cannot answer 
for Messrs. Asman, Webb or Stewart-Baxter, but | can 
appreciate anything good, be it Mozart or Morton, 
Kenton or Khrennikov, Muggsy or Melba. | wouldn't 

be Oliver King if | didn't ! 
— BRIAN RUST, Edgware, Mddx. 


FROM YOU. 


REVISION. 


Dear Sirs, 

Reference my letter in the April issue of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. Before possible contretemps occur re 
same, may | mention one or two errors, possibly due to 
my atrocious handwriting. 

Firstly, where the Panachord numbers are quoted, it 
should read ‘‘ Nos.’’ not ‘* No. 5." 

Secondly, in the last paragraph but one, after the 
words ‘‘ Regal-Zonophone '’ it should read: ‘‘ list, 
apart from main catalogues issued pre-Xmas 1939, and 
post-1930, not forgetting Winner, Imperial, Sterno, 
etc., plus earlier items not so complete.’’ The ‘‘ and 
post_1930 ’’ appears in the wrong place, and the whole 
paragraph is liable to give the impression that | have 
all the discs on the labels quoted, not, as is the case, lists, 
supplements and main catalogues. 

Thirdly, in the last paragraph, the word ‘‘ Beehives ’” 
should be ‘* Berliners’’—my handwriting again, f 
guess. 

I’m not an expert, and have no wish to be, but I’m 
sure | know a good deal more on the subject of discs, in 
a general way, than many who think they are experts. 
The people | think are experts are such as Davis and 
Clarke, and others, like Percy Pring and Elliot Goldman, 
whose names appear in print but seldom, and who do not 
seek the limelight.— D. H. POYNTER, Southampton. 


* 


MIS-INFORMATION. 


Dear Sirs, 

In reply to the letter of ‘‘D. H. Poynter ’’ in April 
issue of JAZZ JOURNAL which "’ blasts ’’ Brian Rust. 

A few years back, while engaging in index work on 
several jazz tunes, | had occasion to unfortunately contact 
a Mr. P. E. Poynter, Box Hill Road, Stonleigh, Surrey, 
England. 

PLE. possessed some 1,000 odd labels and had been 
collecting for some 20 years. In fact he had ‘jazz 
catalogues he got from his grandfather.”’ 

ua "' was pleased to co-operate, but to compensate 
for his time | was required to send one U.S. record for 
every three ‘‘ unknown "’ tune versions he dug up. 

My first two boxes of records on these terms set 
‘*P.E."’ into such a frenzy that | soon found him some 
50 records ahead of me as | received ‘‘ THE WORD "” 
of rare tunes on old New Zealand jazz label ; India’s 
Phoney label, etc. 

| was forced to cancel my work, prior to its publication 
in RECORD CHANGER when | learned from my foreign 
contacts, many of whom were experts in the collecting 
field, that they had never heard of any of these issues. 

In my search to definitely check on the spurious 
information | became acquainted with Brian Rust. Mr. 
Rust spent considerable time in tracing down as far as 
was possible each and every English item. Results 
showed that all items in question were not in existence. 

| wrote ‘‘ P.E.”’ offering THREE TIMES the number of 
records now owing for this ‘‘ reliable ’’ information if 
he would attempt to prove their existence to Mr. Rust. 
THIS OFFER STILL HOLDS. 

| have found Mr. Rust to be an outstanding representa- 
tive of the English collector. He has spent considerable 
time to inform me of various issues and personnels that | 
was unaware of and | consider him an outstanding 
authority. 

Could there be TWO Mr. Poynters ?— JOE 
MADISON, San Francisco, U.S.A. 


* 


REVIVALISTS. 


Dear Sirs, 

| should like to say that | consider Mr. Hocken’s letter 
(April issue) stupid and offensive. 

He tells us that he likes Sibelius, from which sign of 
culture and intelligence it seems we are to infer that he is 
better fitted to discuss jazz than those of us whom he 
considers to be lacking in his remarkable musical 
broadmindedness. 

Mr. Hocken has some remarks to make about amateur 
revivalist groups. He says the front lines are out of tune, 
and the rhythm sections stodgy. This, of course, they 
do on purpose. If they cannot sound like the Hot 
Seven after one practice, | suppose they should pack up 
and go home. 

To say that these would-be jazzmen are not second 
Bechets and Spaniers is surely unnecessary. They 
deserve encouragement ; cheap criticism will not help 
anybody. Good luck to them.—D. G. TIPPING, 
Walton-on-Thames. 
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Worth A Spin (from page 7) 


BOB WILBER. 


BOB WILBER’S WILDCATS. 
Trouble In Mind/When You Wore A Tulip. 
(Tempo A52.) 

These two sides were recorded in 1947, 
and represent the Wildcats when they were 
a counterpart of several of our own present- 
day revivalist groups. Since then they have 
played quite extensively professionally, and 
have a big following in the States. Three 
years ago, Wilber was nineteen, and | believe 
all the other members of the group except 
Charlie Traegar, who plays bass and is also 
business manager, were under twenty-one. 
Bob Wilber, a protege of Sidney Bechet (who 
once introduced him at a concert, saying : 
‘* | want you to like him — I’m going out and 
he’s coming in’’—not that there is the 
least sign of any diminuition of the Bechet 
powers) and Dick Wellstood, the pianist, 
are the best known members of the group. 
The line-up is the traditional one of two 
cornets, trombone, clarinet and rhythm 
section, but their routines are refreshingly 
different to the customary ones we hear so 
often at home. Wilber’s pleasantly relaxed 
clarinet is heard to good advantage on the 
first side, and there is a good trombone solo 
by Bob Mielke. The reverse features the two 
cornet players, Johnny Glasel and Jerry 
Blumberg, and some unusual ensemble 

playing. 
1G, 
NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM KINGS. 
Shimme-Sha-Wabble/Angry. 
(Jazz Collector L27.) 

In spite of any imperfections of the original 

1923 recording, these two sides have re- 


produced well, and are excelient examples of 
the work of this pioneer white group. 
Personnel for the first side is: Paul Mares, 
trumpet ; George Brunies, trombone ; 
Leon Rappolo, clarinet ; Mel Stitzel, piano ; 
and Frank Snyder, drums. Their ensemble 
work hoids well together, and there are 
good solos from Rappolo and Mares. The 
second side retains Mares, Brunies and 
Rappolo, but Charles Pierce and Ben 
Pollack replace Stitzel and Snyder, and the 
group is enlarged by the addition of Glen 
Scoville, saxophone ; Lew Black, banjo ; 
and Steve Brown, bass. Glen Scoville is 
largely featured on this side, but there is an 
interesting, almost straight, trumpet solo 
by Mares, and plenty of good ensemble 
playing. Steve Brown hadn’t got around to 
his amazing string bass work of later days, 
and is playing tuba, on which he was also a 
prodigious performer. 

DON BYAS DUO. 
| Got Rhythm/Indiana. 
(Esquire 12-006.) 

Thése two sides were recorded in 1945, 
under the supervision of Timme Rosenkrantz, 
who must have had a much harder time 
controlling the other odd thousand or two 
people present than in urging the musicians 
on to more frenzied activity. Don Byas and 
Slam Stewart are the sole performers on this 
surprising example of tenor saxophone and 
string bass virtuosity, and they certainly 
give both numbers everything they have got. 


EG 
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Modern Music (from page 15) 


the various rhythm clubs. 

Another modern music group, probably 
more advanced than Aubrey’s, is the new 
Ronnie Ball Sextet. This consists of Harrie 
Klein, alto, Aubrey Frank, tenor, Jack 
Fisher, tenor, Tony Kinsey, drums, Jimmy 
Honeyman, bass, and Ronnie on piano. It 
is based on the brilliant Lennie Tristano 
Sextet, from whose leader Ronnie is having 
lessons in America. Ronnie has made some 
records for Melodisc and has also appeared 
at the Feldman Club. 

More people than ever are saying that 
Modern Music is dead or dying, and as fast 
as they are saying it, more bands than ever 
are playing it. 

Vic Lewis draws five thousand people at 
the Empress Hall ; Wimbledon Palais, after 
swearing off it for good, is back again with a 
complete policy of the New Jazz. 

Ted Heath, Geraldo, Squadronairs, Staple- 
ton, Winstone, Rabin, Praeger are all not 
only featuring it, but it filters its way into 
their commercial arrangements. And that is 
as it should be. 

Our music could only die if it stopped still. 
It is not stopping but going very much ahead, 
and is alive and kicking. Long live B——, 
sorry, Modern Music ! 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. 


CATFORD RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Fridays, 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays 7-30 p.m., 
White Hart, Uxbridge Road, Acton. 


EDINBURGH JAZZ CLUB — Weekly Meetings 

Mondays, 7-30 p.m. Y.W.C.A., Reigo Street, 

dinburgh. s 6d.; Visitors 1/-; Sessions, 
Recitals, Buffet. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
evenings, The Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 


lanchester. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N 


WOOD GREEN, JAZZ. CLUB—Mectings Tuesdays, 
Boume Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leeds. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this ofhce by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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Chicago. 
10- 3-26. 


10- 3-26. 


22- 6-26. 


14- 7-26. 


15- 9-26. 


21- 9-26. 


16-12-26. 


4- 6-27. 


A DISCOGRAPHY OF 


by DAVE CABLE. 


LUIS RUSSELL’S HOT SIX: George Mitchell (c.), Kid Ory (tb.), 
Darnell Howard (cl. and as.), Barney Bigard (ts.), Luis Russell (p), Johnny 
St. Cyr (bjo.), Paul Barbarin (d.). 


£2620-1W 29th and Dearborn 
Vo 1010, OrE 1003, BrG A81003, A182, Biltmore 1027 
E2622-3W Sweet Mumtaz. 


ADA BROWN (vo.) acc. George Mitchell (c.), Darnell Howard (cl. & 
as.), Barney Bigard (ts.), Luis Russell (p.) ew St. me stad 
E2624-5W Panama Limited Blues 1009 
E2626-7W = Tia Juana Mam. 

COOKIE’S GINGER SNAPS: Freddie Keppard, Elwood Graham, 
George Mitchell (c.), Fayette Williams, William Dawson (tb.), Jimmy 
Noone (cl.), Joe Poston, Clarence Owens, William Butler (sax.), Sterling 
Todd (p.), Johnny St, Cyr (bjo.), William Newton eas » Andrew Hilaire S. ). 

. OK 


9768A Messin’ Around 8390 
9769A High Fever ... OK 8369 
9770A Here Comes The Hot Tamale Man. 

9771 Love Found You For Me (voc. Noone) ... OK 40675 


NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS : George Mitchell (c.), Kid Ory (tb.), 
Johnny Dodds (cl.), Jimmy Walker (as.), Lil Hardin (p.), Johnny St. Cyr 


(bjo.). 

142426 Perdido Street Blues Co 698D, UHCA 15-16, SE 5008 
142427 Gatemouth. 

142428 Too Tight Co 735D, HJCA HC30 
142429 Papa Dip 

NEW ORLEANS BOOTBLACKS : same personnel. 

142436 Mixed Salad Co 14465D, HJCA HC31 
142437 | Can't Say. 

142438 Flat Foot Co 14337D, HICA HC26 
142439 Mad Dog 


JELLY ROLL MORTON'S RED HOT PEPPERS : George Mitchell 
(c.), Kid Ory (tb.), Omer Simeon (cl.), Jelly Roll Morton (p.), Johnny 
St. Cyr (bjo.), John Lindsay (b.), eeaeg Hilaire (d.). 


36239-3 Black Bottom Stom 
Vi 20221, BB B- 10283, HMV B5164, GrF K5010, HJCA HC45 
36240 Smoke House Blues 
Vi 20296, BB ye HJCA HC48, BRS 8 
36241-1 2 The Chant ... eee Vi Unissued, HICA HC45 
36241-3 The Chant Vi 20221, BB B-10253, HMV BS164 


Barney Bigard and Darnell Howard (cl.) added. 


36283-3 Sidewalk Blues 
Vi 20252, 40-0118, HMVA EA3785, HMV BS212 
36284-1 2 Dead Man Blues 
As before. 
36285 Stom 


Vi 20296, BB B8372, HMV JF56, BRS 8, HJCA HC48 
Bigard and Howard (saxes and vins.) added on first side Fey bi 


37254-2 Someday Sweetheart Vi 20405, BRS 100! 
37255-2 Grandpa's Spells ae Vi 20431 
37255-3 Grandpa's Spells... ~ BB B- 10254, HICA HC49, BRS 9 
37256-1 Original Jelly Roll Blues BB B-10255, GrF DA4986, K8741 
37256-2 Original Jelly Roll Blues 
Vi 20405, HMVA EA3632, HJCA HC47, HMV B9848 
37257-3 Doctor Jazz Stomp (voc. Morton) 
Vi 20415, BB 8-10255, HMVA EA3632, GrF DA 4986, 
K 8741, HMV B9848, tae” HC 47 
37258-1 Cannon Ball Blues ... : Vi 20431 
37258-2 Cannon Ball Blues ... "BB B-10254, HJCA HC49, BRS 9 


George Mitchell (c.), George Bryant (tb.), Johnny Dodds (cl.), Stomp 
Evans (as.), Jelly Roll Morton (p.), Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.) Quinn Wilson 


10- 6-27. 


6-12-28. 


27-12-28. 


24- 6-29. 


18- 7-29. 


12-10-29. 


13/5-2-29. 


22- 2-29. 
25-10-29. 


29- 7-33. 


GEORGE MITCHELL 


38629 Wild Man Blues Vi 21345, BB B-10256, BRS 4, Jazz Classics 506 
38630-2 Jungle Blues. 
38630-3 Jungle Blues BB B-10256, BRS 4, Jazz Classics 506 
38661-1 Beale Street Blues 

Vi 20948, BB B-10252, HJICA HC88, N.O. Memorial M12 
38662-3 The Pearls. 


JIMMY NOONE’S APEX CLUB ORCHESTRA : George Mitchell 

(c.), Jimmy Noone (cl.), Joe Poston (as.), Alex Hill (p.), Junie C. Cobb 

ee). .), Bill Newton (tuba), Johnny Wells (d.). 
C2640 


Some Rainy Day Vo 1240 
C2710 It’s Tight Like That (voc. Sen) Vo 1238 
C2711 Let's Sow A Wild Oat (voc. Poston). 
C2712 She’s Funny That Way (voc. Cobb) Vo 1240 


Add Fats Williams (tb.), William Gorham (g.), Zinky Cohen (p.), replaces 
ill. 
C3848 


My Daddy Rocks Me (voc. May Alix) 
Vo 2779, Br 7096. BrF 500196 
C3849 Apex Blues. 
(Br 7096 issued as ‘* The Club Ambassadors.’’) 
C3898 Ain't Misbehavin’ (voc. May Alix) Vo 15819 
C3899 That Rhythm Man (voc. May sed Vo 15823 
€3900 Off Time (voc. May Alix) Vo 15819 


THE SAVANNAH SYNCOPATERS : as balers. 
C4687 Melancholy Baby (voc. Helen Savage) 
C4688 After You’ve Gone (voc. Helen Savage). 
EARL HINES AND HIS ORCHESTRA : George Mitchell, Shirley 
Clay (c.), William Franklin (tb.), Toby Turner, Lester Boone, Cecil Irwin 
(sax.), Earl Hines (p.), Claude Roberts (bjo.), Hayes Alvis (b.), Buddy 
Washington (d.). 


Br 7'24, BrF 1086 


48883 Sweet Ella May 22842 
48884 Everybody My Baby Vi v38042, 7040 
48885 Good Little Bad Little You V38403 
48886 Have You Ever Felt That Way .. V38048 
48887 Beau Koo Jack sia Vi i 38043, BB B- 7040, 7768 
48888 Sister Kate ... 22683 
50511 Chicago Rhythm v38042 
57322 Grand Piano Stomp Vi 38096, BB B-6744, HMVS JK2173 
57323 Times Ain’t What They Used To Be .. Vi unissued 
57324 Trying. 

57325 Blue Nights ... Vi V38096, BB B-6744, HMVS JK2173 


FRANKIE “ HALF PINT” JAXON AND HIS HOT SHOTS: 
Bob Shoffner, George Mitchell, Guy Kelly (c.), Preston Jackson (tb.), 
Dalbert Bright, David Young, Kenneth Anderson (sax.), Jerome Carrington 
John Frazier (bjo.), Tubby Hall (d. ) | Frankie Jaxon 

Mama Don’t Allow It Vo 2603, 01719 


My Baby’s Hort 2553 
C607 Fifteen Cents “Vo 2603, Bre 1719 
C608 Fan It Vo 255 


Doubtful or Possible Items. 

|. It is generally agreed that George Mitchell is NOT the cornet on the sides 
made by the Dixie Washboard Band and the Georgia Strutters. 

2. One record that sounds very much like Mitchell is Alabama Shuffle (3606) issued 
on GG 1775 (Moonlight Revellers), VD 71775 (Five Hot Chocolates), and Boris Rose 


SP19 (New Orleans Stompers). 


The personnel of this could be George Mitchell (c.) ?, 


Jimmy Noone (cli.), Roy Palmer (tb.) ?, Lil Hardin (p.) ?, Johnny St. Cyr (bjo.) ? 
There are also theories that this is by J. C. Johnson’s Five Hot Sparks, in which case 
the cornet player is probably Jabbo Smith, or by a band featuring Joe Oliver. 


| would like to take this opportunity of thanking H. Meunier Harris, Derrick 


(tuba), Baby Dodds (d.), 
38627-2 Hyena Stomp (voc. Lew Le Mar) 


38628-! Billy Goat Stomp (voc. Lew Le Mar). 


Johnny Dodds also plays alto on Billy Goat Stomp. 
Vi 20772, HICA HCII 


Stewart-Baxter and Doug. Whitton for the great help they have given me in compiling 


this discography. 


(Classified Adverts. from page 19) 
KENTON, STAN. 


Hollywood Bowl and Others ST SOU 
LEWIS, GEORGE 
Burgundy St. Blues N Ss HUN 
LOFTON, CRIPPLE CLARENCE. 

Southend Boogie Ses NOE MYA 
McKINNEY’S COTTON PICKERS. 

Miss Hannah HMV NE _  S DIX 
MILLER, GLEN. 

A.E.F., V-Disc, Transcriptions S/T SOU 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

Chant/Black Bottom Stp. Any N HUN 

Sidewalk Bis. Deadman Blues Any N HUN 

Grandpa's Spells/Cannon Ball Bis. Any N HUN 

Jungle Bis. Wild Man Bis. Any N Ss HUN 

Biue Blood Blues ... Any N HUN 

Steamboat Stp. Smoke House Bls. oe ae Any N Ss HUN 

Burn The Iceberg Lil ose Any N HUN 

Many Others : ne HUN 
NAYLOR, OLIVER. 

Slowin’ Down Blues Any E $/T TAY 
OLIVER, KING. 

Many Dixie Syncopators ... Br N Ss HUN 
ORIGINAL BLACK BAND. 

Panama Gua WHI 
ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE. 

Any Late Vocalions Vo S/T TAY 
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REGAL JAZZOLA ORCH. 


Moanful Blues Reg WHI 
REGAL NOVELTY ORCH. 

Sobbin’ Blues .. wis Reg WHI 
ORCH. 

Oriental Win G WHI 
ROYAL ROOST CONCERTS. 

Any sides... $/T SOU 
RUSSELL, LUIS. 

African Jungle PaE N/ S DIX 

Doctor Blues = PaE N/E DIX 

Song of Swanee_.... PaE N/E S DIX 
BESSIE. 

Man N S HUN 
SOUTHERN JAZZ GROUP. 

Dr. Jazz Mem VG BAY 

Ragtime Tuba Mem VG BAY 
WALLER, FATS. 

B, BD deletions HMV G WAT 

Any ... Any WAT 
WANDERERS, N.O. 

Gatemouth /Perdido Street HUN 

Too Tight/Papa Dip HUN 
WELLS, DICKY. 

Sweet Sue HMV N/E DIX 
WHITEMAN, PAUL. 

When San Vi N/E S/T TAY 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Many ‘ HUN 
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RED HEADS. 
Here Or There You Should See My siciaas es Act 
That’s No Bargain/Hurricane... Act 
Hi Diddle Diddle . Act 


ROYAL ROOST CONCERTS. 
Birdland (2 parts, Ventura) 
Slow Boat To China/East of the Bird ‘(Parker) 
How High The Moon (Rodney/Eb-Pob (Dameron) 
Out of Nowhere (Parker)/Lady Be Good vagagwenan 
Big Foot 52nd St. Theme (Parker) 
SALE OR EXCHANGE 
U.S. and U.K. Cutouts. S. A.E. list 
SEVEN GALLON JUG BAND. 


What If | Do/Wipe 'Em Off ma Co 
SIMS, ARTHUR (Creole Roof. Orch.). 

Soapstick Bis. You Like It ? ra PaE 
SMITH, BESSIE. 

Cake Walking Babies Young Woman's Blues ... Co 

Baby Doll/Lost Your Head Blues as aes Co. 

Empty Bed Blues ... ee Co 

Good Old Wagon in Hand Blues . Co 

Four in Album C-31 . Co 
SMITH, MAM 

What i Done Bis: ae OK 
SMITH, PINETOP. 

Pinetop’ s Boogie/Blues_... BrE 

Jump Steady Sober Now ... BrE 
SPANIER, MUGGSY. 

Many rare. S.A.E. for list 
STEWART, REX. 

Solid Old Man Montmartre SW 
TAMPA RED. 

Za Zu Girl/Wasn’t For You BB 
TAYLOR, SADIE. 

West End Bls. Kitchen Man whe Sup 
TEAGARDEN, JACK. 

You Rascal You i Co 
TOWNSEND, HENRY. 

Poor Man Bis. Mistreated.. Co 
TRUMBAUER, FRANK. | 

| Hope Gabriel ‘Breakin’ In Br 

Troubled Plantation Moods Vi 

Way Down Yonder Virginia PaE 


WALLER, FATS 


Rockin’ Chair Georgia (solo) HMV | 

Many rare. S.A.E. for list 

Many BD deletions HMV 
WATERS, ETHEL. 

Lonesome Swallow Baby Knows How ... a Co 
WATTERS. LU. 

Riverside Blues'Cake Walking Babies J.M. 

Fidgety Feet Temptation Rag Ses Res J.M. 

Chattanooga Stomp ‘Creole Belles. W.C. 
WELLS, DICKY. 

Bugle Call /Devil and Deep HMV 
WHITEMA PAUL. 

Mississippi Mud Monday On Vi 
WILLIAMS, CLARENCE. 

Mandy Little Blackbird... PaE 

Many Rare. S.A.E. for list 
WILSON, TEDDY 

Easy Livin’/Last Affair... DeE 

Sunbonnet Blue/What A Little ... oe ae BrE 

Must Have That Man/Why Was | ans nee VoE 

| Can't Believe Brought a New ... VoE 

Must Have That Man/Why Was | jas we VoE 

Yankee Doodle/These 'n That ... BrE 
YANCEY, JIMMY. 

Yancey Stp./5 O'clock HMV 

WANTEDS. 

ALLEN, HENRY RED. 

It Should Be You ee HMV 

Country Bird Fly Wild HMV 

Sugar Hill Function HMV 

Any Artist ... Any 
ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 

Walk My Baby Back Home ae ie ae Pa 

When Lover Has Gone ... Pa 

Cabin In Pines HMV 
BEIDERBECKE, BIX. 

Somebody Stole My Gal ... PaE 

BLAC 

Tiger Rag : PaE 
BROONZY, ‘BIG BILL. 

Leave For The Outskirts OK 
DODDS, JOHNNY. 

Little Isabel/Heah Me Talkin’ HMV 

Goober Dance Too Tight HMV 

Blue Piano Stp./Indigo Stp. HMV 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. 

Livery Stable Blues Any 

HINES, EARL. 

Monday Date ons PaE 

HOLIDAY, BILLIE. 

Strange Fruit /Fine and Mellow ... CMS 
HOMOCHORD DANCE ORCH. 

Railway Man/Farewell Blues Homo 
HOPKINS, CLAUDE. 

JOHNSON, DINK. 

Stomp de Lowdown Grace and Beauty me AM 

So Different Bls. Take Your Time aes a AM 


(continued on page 18) 
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BILL GRAUER, JR. 


THE RECORD CHANGER, 
125, La Salle Street, 
New York City 27, N.Y., U.S.A. 


| want to begin some extensive trading with European collectors. 
| will trade on a Record for Record basis with 12 inch Records 
considered as two Records. | will trade this way for currently 
available European wax and offer in return anything currently available 
in America. | can use up to ten copies of each item | want. For 
rare European cut-outs | shall be willing to trade rare American cut- 
outs. Please send lists of what you can offer. Please note first 
though that | list things that | do not want. 


Not Wanted 
Late re-issues on HMV, BRE, PAE of LOUIS, BESSIE, VENUTI 
BIX, NORK, OLIVER etc. | can get all of that type stuff right 
here cheaper. 


Wanted . 

Sweet or swing versions of Stardust, St. Louis Blues, Tiger Rag. 
The mors obscure the band (from American point of view) the better 
vocal versions also wanted. Many RAY NOBLE, RAIE DE COSTA, 
CROSBY, WILL PERRY, personalities and the classical society sets. 
Especially want the ODJB on COE as well as the old white label 
ORE. Also Ellington talking record made for Levys on ORIOLE. In 
short | am not looking for the standard stuff but rather the out of 
the way material. 


I Can Offer the... 

World’s greatest source of supply for Jazz Records or any other 
kind. | will make every effort to locate an obscure item and on 
current records will make shipment within 48 hours of receipt of 
your records. Records must be shipped in wooden boxes, we each 
pay postage and duty. No trade too large or too small. Only mint 
copies wanted of current Records. Will accept v or better on rare 


cut-outs. 


To Get a Good Idea of . 
What | offer in trade please see any copy of the Record Changer 
Magazine which can be obtained from Jazz Journal. Any Record 
listed as a current item will be used as trade material. 


References ? ? ? 
TOM CUNDALL, SINCLAIR TRAILL, ALBERT McCARTHY. 
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T/A GOL 
TA GOL 
TA GOL 
10- WES 
13/6 WES 
10- WES 
10- WES 
STE 
TA GOL 
E 12/6 ROB 
E A ART 
E A ART ee 
A ART 
E A ART 
VG 12/6 ROB 3 
E 3/- WOO 
N 3/46 WOO 
SOU 
E A ART 
E 10'- ROB 
E A ROB : 
E A ROB 
TA GOL 
E TA GOL 
E A NOR 
E A ROB ere 
SOU 
VG 6/-— SLA 
E A ART 
E A ART 
Vv A ART 
VG A NOR : 
E TIA STE 
VG A ART 3 
SOU 
VG A NOR oe 
VG A NOR 
VG A NOR 
VG A NOR 
NA SLA 
E 8/6 ROB 
3/- WOO 
N/E DIX 
N/E DIX 
— N/E DIX 
SOU 
N/E DIX 
N/E DIX 
N/E DIX 
NIE MYA 
MYA 
N/E MYA 
N HUN ; 
N HUN 
N HUN = 
N/E DIX 
N/E DIX 4 
N/E DIX 
N HUN 
WHI 
E WHI 
N | HUN 
N HUN 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 
Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th June. 


ae All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each 6d., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
N — New. G — Good. S — For Sale. 
E — Excellent. F — Fair. 
V — Very Good. P — Poor. 
Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 3. 


T — For Trade. 
A — For Auction. 


DISPOSALS. KENTON, STAN (Hollywood Bowl). 

ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. All The Things You Are September Song 
Musket Ramble Skid-Dat-De-Dat Co E A ART Intermission Riff (2 parts) 
My Heart/Cornet Chop Suey... Co E A ART Three Mothers Scotch and Soda 
Gut Bucket Blues In The Barrel Co E A ART Many others. S.A.E. for list. 

Oriental Strut You're Next Co E A ART KENTUCKY TOOTERS. 
Many S.A.E. for list os SOU How Come You Hot Hottentot 
Got No Bis. I'm Not Roug Co N 10 - MOO KIRBY, JOHN. 

Sunset Cafe Big Butter and Egg ... Od N 9- HAR Undecided A Flat to C 

Sweet Little Papa Big Fat Ma Od N 9- HAR KRUPA, GENE. 

BANKS, BILLY. Fishmarket Never Be Same 
Who's Sorry Now Baldheaded ... Voc G A NOR LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 

BECHET, SIDNEY Boogie Tidal Yancey’s Pride 
Jungle Drums Chant Sw N 7- HAR Fast Boogie Medium Boogie 
Many. S.A.E. for list ies SOU LUTER, CLAUDE. 

BECHET-LYTTELTON. High Society West End Bis. 

Who's Sorry Now Sleepy Time ... Mel E 3- woo Trouble In Mind Weary Bls. ‘ie 

BIX BEIDERBECKE. 4 LYTTELTON, HUMPHREY. 
Deep Down South bi Vi N TA GOL Ole Miss Rag Blue Waterloo 
Barnacle Bill Rockin’ Chair Vi E TA GOL Elizabeth Vox Humana : 
Lazy Daddy Riverboat Shuffle HRS N TA GOL Thin Red Line Melancholy zy 

BELL, GRAHAM, Cake Walkin’ Babies See Me Come 
Georgia Bo-Bo Realistic Bls. Amp E 66 HAR MANNONE, WINGY. 

BONANO, SHARKEY. Wailing Bls. Try Stop Cry 
Swanee Shore Rusty Gate Vo E TA STE MARSALA, JOE. 

BROONZY, BiG BILL. Wander Man Salty Mama 
She Never Ride Albert Vo E 96 ROB MASON, DIXIE. 

Bad Act Woman Mistreated OK 3 86 ROB What A Day Alabammy Snow 

BROWN, LES. MEMPHIS FIVE. 

Flip Lid, Mex Hat Dance ... E 10 - WES Military Mike Bass Ale Bls. 

CORONA DANCE ORCH. MEMPHIS STOMPERS. 
| Miss My Swiss se Reg 3 10- ROB Kansas City Bls. Hold It Still 

CROSBY, BING. MEZZROW-LADNIER. 

Gabriel's Horn Stay Right Side ... BrE E 10- ROB Royal Garden See Me Comin’... 

DIXON, MARY. None Jelly Roll Everybody Loves 
Fire and Thunder Black Dog Co N 14 - ROB MILLER, GLENN A.E.F.. 

DODDS, JOHNNY. Holiday For Strings No. | Poinciana 
Many. S.A.E. for list ... SOU Great Day Get Happy... 
My Little Isabel Heah Me Talkin HMVS N 10 - MOO Jeanie With The Light Brown Hair Must Be Jelly 
Goober Dance Too Tight HMVS N 10- MOO Brave Old Army Team Anvil Chorus No. |... 
Weary City Bu'! Fiddle Blues HMVS N 10- MOO Song Of The Volga Boatmen Stealin' Apples No. | 
Biue Piano Stomp Indigo Stomp HMVS N 10 - MOO Many by /..E.F. and Civilian Band x i 

DORSEY, TOM. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Brother Jump Lady In Red E 136 WES Send for Lists = 
Others. S.A.E. for list ... WES Lists cn ar plication 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. MOLE, MIFF. 
Ring Dem Bellis Three Little Words Vi F A NOR Feel No Piin Imagination oo 
Lazy Rhapsody Blue Ramble Co N e ROB Darktown Strutters Hot Time ... ms 
FULLER, BOB. MONTGOMERY, LITTLE BROTHER. 
Too Bad Jim Black Cat Co VG 56 HAR Crescent City Shreveport F. i fe 
Ridiculous Bis. Nameless Bis. Har VG 56 HAR MOORE, MONETTE. 
tep It Up Little Woman 2 MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 

GOODMAN, BENNY. Four in Library Congress Album |. Tiger Rag 
Gotta Be This M. to Moscow £ 136 WES Panama Mr. Jelly Lord Jelly Roll Bls. Ances- 
King Porter Stomp oes HMV 3 A NOR try Boy at Piano Memories : ae oo 
Jungle Blues Room 1411 ... os oe BrF N TA GOL Four in Library Congress Album 2. Animule 
That's A Plenty Clarinetitis ane Ses bes: Pana E TA GOL Ball Scat Song Shoot The Agate Food New 

ng. and For. Discs. S.A.E. for list = as BAY Kansas City Stp. Georgia Swing 

HACKETT, BOBBY. Chant Black Bottom ae =e 
Clementine Jam Te Waltz os ae rn Vo N TA GOL Many rare. S.A.E. list ie 

HAMPTON, LIONEL. Ball The Jack Don’t Leave Me ... wee paw 

Moonglow Lady Be Good ase 00 one E 10- WES Black Bottom Stp. Chant (one side scratched) 
acca HARTMAN, GEORGE. Doctor Jazz Jelly Roll Blues (diff. master) 
setae Muskrat Ramble Diga Diga on és ot Key Vv A ART Smiling the Blues Away Turtle Twist 

HEGAMIN, LUCILLE. Pep Fat Frances... 
Wabash Bls. Mississippi Bis. Hy VG TA GOL Wolverine Blues Mr. Jelly Lord 

HENDERSON, FLETCHER. Five in Commodore Album CR-8 ae 
Have It Ready Stockholm Stp. ... ee _ Br E 10 - ROB MOUND CITY BLUE BLOWERS. 

HENDERSON, ROSA. Red Hot San 
Daddy Come Back I’ve Got Somebody = OrE E 126 ROB Barb Wire Blues You Ain't Got 

HERMAN, WOODY. Gettin’ Told Play Me Slow 
Dancing In The Dawn Half Past Jumpin’ Time... 3 136 WES NEW ORLEANS REVIVAL — BUNK & ORY. 
Golden Wedding Mean To Me ... ve oo E 10- WES Tishomingo Blues You Always Hurt The One You 
Many other. Send S.A.E. for list WES Love 

HOLIDAY, BILLIE. Alexander's Ragtime Band My Maryland 
Billie's Bls. Fine Romance See VoE N A SLA Muskrat Ramble Girls Go Crazy 
se HINES, EARL. High Society Blanche Touquatoux. Four in 
Sheltering Palms... BrE VG A SLA Decca Album 

HOWARD, BOB. O.D.J.B. 
Raggedy You're a Viper ... ee ee eee VoE N TA GOL Toddlin’ Blues : 

In My Miz Toodle Oo _... ase = = VoE N TA GOL Margie Palestreena 

HOWARD, DAN (GOWANS). OLIVER, KING. 

Look Over Four LeafClover ... Aco A ROB Many rare. S.A.E. for list 

HUCKO, PEANUTS — BYAS, DON. New Orleans Stp. Chattanooga 
Peanut Bls. Mohawk Special ase = SW E 5- ROB ORY, KID. 

JOE, JOE. . Blanche Touquotoux High Society 
Mama Bis. Humming Blues Var E 86 ROB Savoy Blues Dippermouth Blues 

JOHNSON, MARY. Farewell To Storyville World's Jazz Crazy 
Barrelhouse Flat Key Mount... nie oe Cen N A ART Bill Bailey Creole Bo Bo ... io ; 

JOHNSON, PETE. ; : Eh ! La-Bas Joshua Fit The Battle 
Death Ray Basement Boogie... os = BrE E 3/- Woo High Society Panama 

hem There Eyes Good Mornin’ oe = CMS E A NOR illy’ res a 
Want Little Girl Countless CMS E A 
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N 13,6 WES 
VG 10/- WES 
E 10/- WES 
VG 10/- WES 
WES 
Gua E 96 ROB 
Vo VG A NOR 
136 WES 
Pol 14/- WOO 
Mel 36 WOO 
Pac 66 HAR 
Pac 66 HAR 
Lon 36 WOO 
Lon 36 WOO 
Lon 36 WOO 
Lon 36 WOO 
HRS TA GOL 
Gen TA GOL 
Co TA GOL 
Vi TA GOL 
Vi VG TA GOL 
| E 3- woo 
E 3- woo nea 
E 136 WES 
E 10 - WES at 
E 10 - WES — 
3 10- WES 
E 10- WES 
WES 
NOR 
ART 
OK N TA GOL 
Vo N TA GOL 
BB N 126 ROB 
Vo VG 126 ROB 
Cir | A TRA 
Cir TRA 
GrF ART 
BB ART 
SOU 
HMV woo 
woo 
HMV A MOO 
HMV S MOO 
HMV S MOO 
HMV S MOO 
Com MOO 
Br GOL 
Br GOL 
Br GOL 
MOO 
MOO 
MOO 
N 35/- MOO 
PaE VG A ROB 
Vi E Mm ROB 
SOU 
CoF ART 
De ART 
EXN ART 
Co ART 
Co ART 
Co ART is 4 
JC woo 
PaE woo 
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“CHARLIE says he finds barrow loads of 
good jazz records at the INTERNATIONAL” 


WILL YOU! 


CALL OR WRITE REGULARLY FOR THE BEST IN JAZZ. 


(JAZZ RECORD DEPT.) 


592, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


(Next to Leicester Square Underground Station) 


LON DON, W.C. ya Tel.: TEMple 2315. 


Member of the Jazz Record Retailers Association. 


THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON. 
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| 
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i 
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BRITAINS FOREMOST REVIVALIST GROUP 


The 
Yorkshire Jazz Band 


Latest Titles for 


Dr. Jazz 

When You and | Where | A 62 
Young Maggie| 

Salty Dog | 

Shine A 63 


PRICE 76 (post 6d. extra) from 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, LONDON, S.W.1. 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN URNRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 
at 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


MODERN NIESSAGES 


9 PICCADILLY ARCADE 
LONDON, S. W. 1. 


LTD. 


COLUMBIA 
BRUNSWICK 
DECCA 

LONDON; M.G. M. 


AND ALL THE SMALL LABELS 


Numerous second-hand and cut-out bargains 
can be found by visiting - 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, 


PRONE: MAYFAIR 0579 
Business Hours 10 - 6p.m. 
Saturday 10 - 1 p.m. 


26 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall, Staffs. 


LONDON, S. W. 1. 


Jazz Record Collecting ? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE : 


Write to or call at these addresses :- 


DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 
W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


TEMPO RECORD FARLEY RADIO SERVICE 


SHOP, LTD. 
42a, Thurloe Street, 23b, Thcmas Street, 
S.W. 7. S.E. 18. 
ERIC HEATH: HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES 
230, Old Christchurch Road, LTD. 
Bournemouth, Hants. 79, Vicar Lane 
Leeds. 
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